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Christian Unity in Japan 


By HORACE W. WILLIAMS 


This article supplements the course, “New 
Frontiers in Japan” in the Adult Fellowship Series 
(pages 33-48). 


When the first Protestant missionaries went 
to Japan in 1859 it was their intention not to 
transplant Western denominationalism there. In 
fact, the first church in Yokohama, organized in 
1872, was called the Church of Christ in Japan. 
But this hope of a unified church soon faded. It 
was three quarters of a century before any sub- 
stantial part of that hope was realized. 

Soon after missionary work began in Japan and 
the Christian community began to grow, denomi- 
nationalism asserted itself. Mission boards in 
America were insistent upon setting up denom- 
inational churches and denominational forms of 
church government and supervision. Contributing 
local churches wanted to know about their mis- 
sions and their missionaries. And so the pattern 
was set, although many missionaries and Japanese 
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Christians wanted and hoped for a united church. 

Ultimately there came a change. The govern- 
ment of Japan, under the pressure of strained 
international relationships that augured war, 
asked all religious bodies, Christian and non- 
Christian, to consolidate into fewer and larger 
groups. In October, 1940, representatives of some 
thirty-four Christian denominations met in Tokyo 
and made plans to merge into one church body. 
In less than a year the United Church of Christ 
in Japan came into being. In Japan it is often 
called “The Kyodan.” Into this united church 
went all Protestant groups except the Seventh- 
Day Adventists and the Anglicans. 

The survival and growth of this new United 
Church of Christ during the war years and the 
seemingly hopeless days that followed is a witness 
to the fact that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the faith, the hope, or the continuation of 
Christ’s Church. Fraught with internal problems, 
the stress and strain of war, and the loss of 
personnel and property, this new church went 
through trials and difficulties too numerous to 
delineate. But it survived with determination and 


hope. 











During the war communication between the 
church in Japan and the mission boards in 
America was cut off. But Christians in Japan 
were carrying on without the usual help from 
America. Here the mission boards were trying to 
work out ways and means of rendering whatever 
help they could when conditions would again 
make that possible. 


A New ProcrRam 


After the war eight denominations set up 
through their mission boards an organization 
known as the Interboard Committee for Christian 
Work in Japan. These denominations were: 

The Congregational Christian Churches 

The Disciples of Christ 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church 

The Methodist Church 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The Reformed Church in America 

The United Church of Canada 

This Interboard Committee recognized that in 
the future the denominational mission boards in 
North America would need to act together in a 
new type of program. Such a program would be 
planned and executed so as to fit into the organi- 
zational structure, the working patterns, and the 
operational philosophy of a new, united, autono- 
mous Church in Japan. The value of the decision 
to work in this way has far exceeded the insights 
of the leaders who made it. 

Now after more than sixteen years the United 
Church of Christ in Japan has made great strides 
and has suffered some losses; the former far out- 
weigh the latter. It is true that some groups in 
the United Church withdrew after the war and 
re-established their denominational churches. 
These included the Episcopal group, the Luther- 
ans, the Nazarenes, the Salvation Army, some of 
the Baptists and Presbyterians, and a few indi- 
vidual congregations. But these withdrawals did 
not discourage the leaders or hinder the progress 
of the United Church. 

Under our present plan of work missionaries 
from America go, not as Methodist or Disciples 
of Christ missionaries, but as Christian mission- 
aries to work in and under the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. And that is as it should be. 
Similarly, our missionary giving to help support 
Christian work in Japan is not for Methodist or 
Presbyterian work, but for certain aspects of the 
work of the United Church. In its central struc- 
ture the United Church is self-supporting. Funds 
contributed from North America are used for ad- 
vance and expansion. 


Co-OPERATIVE EFFORTS 
The United Church of Christ in Japan operates 
through a General Assembly. Its principal efforts 
have been (1) to improve and perfect the ad- 
ministrative organization and structure of the 
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church, (2) to formulate an adequate statement 
of faith for the church, and (3) to reach out with 
evangelistic activity to all of Japan and to other 
parts of the world. 

The General Assembly in 1954 adopted the fol- 
lowing Declaration of Faith: 

“We believe and confess: 

“The Old and New Testaments, inspired of God, 
testify to Christ, reveal the truth of the Gospel, 
and are the sole Canon upon which the Church 
should depend. Thus the Holy Bible, being the 
Word of God, by the Holy Spirit gives us perfect 
knowledge of God and salvation, and is the un- 
erring standard of faith and life. 

“The One God, revealed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and testified to in the Holy Scripture, being 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is the triune God. 
The Son, who became man for the salvation of 
us sinners, was crucified and made our redemp- 
tion by offering Himself to God as the perfect 
sacrifice once for all. 

“By His grace God chooses us and justifies us, 
forgiving our sins only through faith in Christ. 
In this unchangeable grace the Holy Spirit ac- 
complishes His work by sanctifying us and making 
us bear the fruits of righteousness. 

“The Church is the Body of Christ the Lord, 
and is the congregation of those who are called 
by grace. The church maintains public worship, 
preaches the Gospel aright, administers the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
being diligent in works of love, waits for the re- 
turn of the Lord.” ! 

The United Church is seeking to reach into 
unchurched areas in Japan, and outside the coun- 
try as well, with a Christian witness and message. 
Stressing self-support, stewardship, aid to weaker 
churches, and advance into untouched frontiers 
the United Church is displaying both maturity 
and a sound church strategy. It is doing what any 
virile, Christ-minded church should do. The re- 
sults are advances along all lines, increases in 
numbers of members, numbers of churches, funds 
contributed, and missionary outreach. These are 
all fundamental to the healthy growth of a church. 

The story of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan should be told to every member of the 
eight major denominations that co-operate 
through the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Work in Japan. This includes the Methodists. 

This is a story of how unity in Christ has 
prevailed over separation by denominationalism. 
It is a story of new missionary policy and pro- 
cedure on the part of eight denominations in 
North America. It is the story of how Christians 
have found in Japan and in America a new sense 
of the oneness of mankind in Christ—a oneness 
that transcends all barriers, even denomination- 
alism. 
~ 1In Our Time, compiled by Katharine Johnson for the Inter- 


board Committee for Christian Work in Japan, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


AMBASSADOR 





Chaplain Posey stands at the entrance to a Moslem mosque in Izmir, Turkey. 
The Arabic inscription is the prayer to Allah. 


FOR CHRIST 


By TADD FISHER 


AN unidentified World War II chaplain can be 
proud of the seventeen-year-old soldier he repri- 
manded years ago on the battlefields of Europe. 

Today that soldier is Chaplain (Captain) 
Charles R. Posey, USAF, a man whose Christian 
influence is widespread among American families 
living in Turkey. 





Miss FisHer is a staff member in the Office of Public In- 
formation, American National Red Cross. 


A mark of the work of this young (thirty-one) 
Methodist clergyman is his commanding officer’s 
comment that church attendance has doubled 
since Posey came to Izmir in January of 1956. He 
is known to others, in and out of his church, as the 
organizer of the Boy Scouts, the American Red 
Cross “man,” the conductor of religious tours, and 
a man of boundless energy and friendliness. 

The seeds of Chaplain Posey’s career were 
planted in 1943-45 when he was a machine gunner 
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in the 2nd Infantry Division fighting through 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. 
Posey describes the chaplain “as a man who 
had a very positive influence on my life.” 

He never knew the man’s name. But he re- 
members services held in a tent in the snow. He 
remembers one time how everyone, except the 
chaplain, hit the ground during a burst of fire 
from the enemy. He remembers the “talking to” 
he received after he and his buddies returned 
from a night on the town. “I was ashamed of what 
I had been doing,” he recalls. “And I realized 
then it was one thing to go to hell yourself but 
a different thing to take a lot of people with you.” 

Several years later, the war over, and Posey 
a third-year student at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity studying to become a research chemist, 
the former soldier got his call to the ministry. 

“T was in the library reading a book on com- 
parative religions when, within an hour’s time, 
I knew that I must become a minister. I felt,” 
he says, “in the words of St. Paul, ‘Woe to me 
if I do not preach the gospel.’ ” 








American Red Cross Field Director Byron Evans (left) discusses a Red Cross case with Chaplain Posey. 


He walked out of the library to the dean’s office 
where he changed his major. He completed his 
undergraduate work with majors in chemistry 
and psychology and went on to theology school 
at Southern Methodist University. 

His call to chaplaincy was as great as his call 
to the ministry, Posey feels. He entered the Air 
Force immediately after graduation and served as 
chaplain at Lowry AFB before going to Turkey. 

As the only resident chaplain in Izmir, he is 
responsible for the religious life of the American 
community. Chaplain Posey conducts three Prot- 
estant services and Sunday school each Sunday. 
He has organized a choir, a young people’s group, 
and a Protestant Woman’s Guild. A resident 
Italian priest conducts Catholic services, and a 
Jewish layman holds services of his faith. 

The chaplain serves as a volunteer American 
Red Cross field worker, providing the traditional 
services of counseling, communications, and 
emergency loans or grants to servicemen in the 
area. The nearest regular Red Cross field office 
is in Athens, Greece. The official there visits Izmir 
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Chaplain Posey (right) and a Red Cross worker enter an Anglican church where the 
chaplain conducts his Sunday community services. The church is built on the site of one 
of the Seven Churches of Asia referred to in Revelation. 


about once a month to follow through on long- 
term cases. The Red Cross provides the chaplain 
with a revolving fund to cover emergency needs. 

Servicemen at Izmir are proud of their “Red 
Cross man,” and most of them resolve their diffi- 
culties with the chaplain’s aid. 

Actually, Red Cross services and the chaplain’s 
work are closely related, Posey feels. “Many of 
the men would normally come to me for counsel- 
ing as a chaplain if they had a family or personal 
emergency,” he explains. “This way I can do my 
work and at the same time offer the men the 
services provided by the Red Cross.” He adds 
that by using the speedy Red Cross communica- 
tion system, he is able to give faster service, a 
“shorter period of anxiety,’ to the serviceman 
faced with a problem at his home in the United 
States. 

One of the chaplain’s most popular undertak- 
ings in which all faiths participate are the Bible 
teaching tours. They go to Ephesus, site of some 
of Paul’s writings, the grave of John, and possibly 
the last home of the Virgin Mary; to Pergamum, 


one of “the seven churches of Asia” mentioned in 
Revelation; and to the Gardens of Cyrus the 
Great in Sardis, where the word “paradise” origi- 
nated. The chaplain looks forward to the day 
when he can take his congregation to Jerusalem. 

Although Turkey is predominately Moslem, this 
offers no real obstacle to Chaplain Posey in his 
Christian work. 

On Palm Sunday 1956, for instance, the Catholic 
Church found itself distributing olive branches 
instead of palm branches. The next year, with the 
consent of the Turks, Chaplain Posey was able 
to gather a few branches from one of the many 
palm trees growing in the city park. 

“Turkish religious leaders appear to welcome 
us here,” says the chaplain. “They have even per- 
mitted me to take my congregation into their 
mosques.” 

The Moslem custom of the rich giving to the 
poor on holy days has extended over to the Chris- 
tian community. Now Americans find that poor 
Moslems come begging at their doors on Christian 
holy days. 
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Why 
Leadership Training? 


By LEONARD B. PLUMMER 


J ESUS set his approval upon the idea that lead- 
ers should be adequately trained. He showed this 
in a number of ways. 

1) By his selection of a small group of disciples 
to be constantly associated with him in his work, 
(2) by his care in explaining truths to them, (3) 
by his guidance as they went upon practice tours 
of teaching and preaching, (4) by his readiness to 
give them responsibility as they became ready to 
bear it. 

This proposition of trained leadership scarcely 
needs to be debated; it is accepted in all other 
fields. Trained officers and men are needed for the 
armed services; trained teachers are selected for 
the schools and colleges; business concerns train 
their executives and salesmen. Should we assume 
that in morals and religion alone there is no need 
for training? 

Religion is caught, not taught, some say, and 
simple contagion needs no techniques. It is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, others say, and is there- 
fore independent of human efforts. Still others say 
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it depends upon the personality of the teacher, and 
personality knows no rules. And again it is said 
that it is the matter of the teacher’s love for the 
children, and love cannot be made to order or 
directed by training. 

We have not been thinking enough of the power 
of the Holy Spirit in recent years. We need to 
recognize clearly and definitely the constant de- 
pendence of our lives upon God. It is only by 
his good gift of empowering grace that we are 
able to rise to high levels of devotion. 

Christianity is a gospel of the divine initiative. 
God moves first. “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son.” His Spirit is always there, 
seeking, striving, ready to forgive and redeem, 
ready to inspire and strengthen. Our work as 
teachers of religion takes place in such a setting. 
It is ours to plant and to water; God gives the 
increase. 


“Gop’s FELLOW WorKERS” 


Let no one draw the conclusion that the Holy 
Spirit does everything and that human abilities 
do not count. That is not God’s way of working. 


He counts on each one of us to do his or her part. 
“For we are labourers together with God” or, as 
another translation has it, “We are God’s fellow 
workers” (1 Corinthians 3:9). The consecration 
God seeks is not passive submission, but a conse- 
cration of work—of brain and hands and feet that 
are able as well as willing. 

God has faith enough in us to give us the high- 
est work he can bestow—that of helping him in 
the shaping of human lives and immortal souls. 
Surely we want to bring to his service the highest 
energy, the best equipment, and the most efficient 
methods possible. 

Let us consider the physician. Physicians do not 
create health. It is the recuperative power of the 
organism itself, in contact with the life-giving and 
life-sustaining forces of nature, that restores 
health to the sick. All that a physician can do is 
to clear the way for these forces to operate. Who 
would be so foolish as to say that since nature 
heals the body, physicians need no training? 

Yet there are those who are so foolish as to say 
that because God saves souls, men need no train- 
ing for the work of evangelism or religious educa- 
tion. 


An Urcent NEeEpD 


Although the church always needs trained 
leadership, the need is especially urgent at the 
present time. There are several reasons: 

1. The church competes with trained leadership 
in every other field. The time is past when a min- 
ister was the best-educated man in his commu- 
nity, his word carrying authority not only because 
he was the interpreter of divine Will, but because 
he was thought to know more than most of his 
people. Today practically everyone obtains a sub- 
stantial education. 

The church competes with a thousand other 
interests, most of which command adequate 
resources and trained, experienced leadership. 
The mission of the church cannot be fulfilled un- 
less its leadership is as competent in drawing 
men’s minds to Christ as their competitors are in 
their fields. 

This comparison between the church’s leader- 
ship and that of other institutions is true, for 
example, in the children’s field. The public school 
teacher, the music teacher, the Scout leader, the 
athletic coach, are trained for their work. Chil- 
dren are quick to discern the difference between 
their expertness and the blundering efforts of un- 
trained church-school teachers. 

2. The church of today must apply the principles 
of Christianity to the solution of new problems of 
thought and life. The emphasis at the great Mis- 
sionary Council at Edinburgh in 1910 was upon 
the geographical areas to which the message of the 
gospel had not yet been effectively carried. The 
emphasis at the meeting of the International 
Council at Jerusalem in 1928 was upon those areas 
of human life to which it had not yet been effec- 


tively applied. The church’s mission today is to 
carry the spirit of Christ into all areas of life as 
well as to all people. That mission is as real and 
as urgent in America and in Europe as in Asia 
and Africa. 

We must win for Christ in those areas of human 
culture and behavior which have not yet rendered 
him allegiance. We must apply his principles to 
problems in such areas as employment, industrial 
organization, profits, race relations, brotherhood 
of nations. Such a mission demands leadership of 
the highest type, leadership that is not only sincere 
and consecrated but also intelligent, open-minded, 
and willing to learn and to face the facts with 
which it has to deal. 

3. The best religious educational materials will 
be of little avail unless there is leadership compe- 
tent to use them. We have made great advances 
in recent years in producing better courses of 
study for teaching religion and for developing 
Christian character. The development of the 
church’s leadership has not kept pace with our 
advance in materials and methods. 

4. The newer methods of teaching demands a 
higher type of personal leadership on the part 
of the teacher. The shift of emphasis from ma- 
terial to be learned to the person or the learner, 
the change of methods from rote memory to life 
situations and projects, demands not less but more 
of the teacher. It takes better training to be a 
leader in a democratic group than to be an auto- 
cratic master. To inspire pupils requires a higher 
type of personality than to compel them. 

5. There are bad consequences of untrained 
leadership, many of which are easily recognized. 
But there are other by-products of incompetent 
leadership which modern psychology is just begin- 
ning to reveal to us. 

6. Too few people these days know what to 
teach their children. In this time of confusion and 
stress, many folk have lost their old-time beliefs 
and have gained no clear convictions in their 
place. It is of the utmost importance that church- 
school teachers understand not only how to teach, 
but also what to teach concerning the major issues 
of life and the eternal verities of the Christian 
faith. 

We need a new emphasis in our teacher train- 
ing program upon courses dealing with “content” 
as contrasted with “method.” Our children must 
learn to think, but they cannot do this rightly 
unless we make available to them the best that 
the thought and experience of the race have thus 
far gained. 

The church stands in urgent need of teachers, 
leaders, and parents who have given thought and 
study to the central problems of Christian history 
and Christian belief, who have won for them- 
selves a Christian faith that is as intelligent and 
open-minded as it is sincere, who know what to 
teach because they know what they themselves 
believe. 








The Challenge of 
MONDAY MORNING 


By RICHARD K. MORTON 


M ONDAY morning tests the relevance and 
power of what was considered in the Sunday- 
school class on Sunday morning. 

Nowhere is this truer than in the adult classes. 
Most of us have behind us years of considering 
the lessons of many quarterly periods. We have 
almost certainly entertained doubts, at times, as 
to the abiding value of the effort put into the in- 
struction in the adult department. 

It seems to me that all planning for adult in- 
struction must keep in mind the demands of the 
world of Monday morning. 

With this in view, therefore, I suggest that the 
teachers of the adult classes get together with a 
view to going over the next month’s lessons. In 
this way such a serious-minded group can dis- 
cover many new facts and insights. They can plan 
to co-operate, avoid duplication, and enrich one 
another’s presentation and technique. 

This will act as a check on each teacher; they 
will be less likely to simply air some pet views or 
some proud information which might be over the 
heads or beyond the reach of some in the class. 
All class effort needs to have a strong sense of 
purpose and a definite link with what is going to 
happen in the lives of men and women on Monday 
morning. 

Those who prepare the lesson series give much 
attention to competent exegesis and application of 
the lesson. However, I think an additional step 
should deal with those emphases and references 
that will help class members use this material to 
confront the problems and relationships of Mon- 
day morning. 

This obligation means that the lesson writers, 
the expositors, and the local teachers will keep 
constantly in mind that class members expect 
certain definite elements in a lesson. Those who 
come to the class at all regularly expect fellow- 
ship and a congenial atmosphere of Christian cul- 
ture and enterprise. But they also long for some- 
thing other than Bible instruction with the tradi- 
tional type of application. 

Each member wants a lesson treatment that 
keeps in mind his great concern for what to do 
about Monday morning. He knows he is no theo- 
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logian, and he has little interest in the finer points 
of ecclesiastical concern. He is definitely con- 
scious, however, of the fact that his own life gets 
into many spiritual, social, and psychological 
tangles. He wants to know what he, as a Christian, 
should do about these. 

Writing as one who has attended or led classes 
for years, I feel that we have not gone far enough 
into the matter of making the lessons of practical 
help to those who must battle with an often 
puzzling or hostile world. Adult-class members 
want clear evidence that the leader knows the 
type of situation in which they live. They want a 
leader who realizes that the Christian enterprise 
will lose ground in the modern world, in spite of 
church organizations and scholarly expositions, 
if this challenge of Monday morning is not 
strongly and frontally met. 

Our adult members know that today’s world 
is full of thoughts and relationships and institu- 
tions that follow wrong principles and policies. 
He knows that the answer lies in a united con- 
tribution of Christian adults, supplied with Chris- 
tian truth and a sense of the history of their 
faith, and insisting on the application of all this 
to the world’s needs. 

The challenge of Monday morning is, basically, 
can we—will we—put all this in terms that will 
invite answer and application? Will we deal with 
these questions in such a way as to make them 
socially significant? Or, on the other hand, will 
we simply feel good by going to church where 
someone stumbles around among a few old straws 
of piety and good customs, making it clear that 
no one dreams of doing anything about the 
matter? 

The modern adult, I believe, does not come to 
his class simply to be subjected to a few moments 
of pious moralizing or even of mild stimulus. He 
wants to live a fuller life, and he comes with the 
hope that he will be given implementation for 
dealing with realistic situations and immediate 
problems. He hopes for a class leadership that 
understands what the real task is and is eager to 
do something about it. 

I am sure that one way to stimulate more en- 
thusiasm for our Sunday-morning classes is to 
make them more helpful for Monday morning. 
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(See other side) 


“Jesus Christ—the Way, the Truth, and the Life’ 





As an expression of love and good will on the part of the world to the Christians of Japan, there is being 
prepared a World Friendship Book to be presented at the World Convention on Christian Education in 
Tokyo, August 6-13, 1958. 

On the other side of this page you will find space for signatures of teachers, workers, and members of 
your church school who would like to participate in such a project. These pages and others—gathered 
from all over the world—will be bound into a large book. Those who sign may make a voluntary contribu- 
tion (one dollar is suggested) which will be added to the offerings of others to be used in two worthy 
projects. One half will go to Japan to help improve and further the work of Christian teaching in that coun- 
try. One half will be given to help pay the expenses of delegates from the younger churches to the Tokyo 
Convention. 

In each church school this project should be handled by the church-school superintendent. These signa- 
ture pages are being carried in the January issues of The Church School, Child Guidance in Christian Liv- 
ing, Workers With Youth, and Adult Teacher. If you need additional pages for signatures use a sheet 
(or sheets) of unruled typewriter paper. 

Send all contributions as soon as possible and not later than January 31 to: 

Your conference treasurer 
Mark plainly “World Friendship Book.” 

Send ail signatures as soon as possible and not later than January 31 to: 

World Council on Christian Education and Sunday School Association 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
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ADULT LEADERS 














Guidance for.the 






Adult Division 





Ewing Galloway 









January Council Agenda 





(To be adapted to local needs) 
Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 

Items from commission on education 
Plans developing for leadership training 
Dates, courses, leaders 
Growth in reaching new people 
Missionary unit and activities this month 
Completion of plans initiated in December 
Study of the work of the director of evangelism 
and church loyalty (or other leader previously 
designated) —15 minutes 
Church-wide emphases (announcements) 
Christian observance of Lent and Easter—plans 
being made by the commissions 
Planning for brotherhood emphasis in February 
Possible projects: a play, special program, use 
of materials in Church School and World 
Outlook, a banquet, fellowship dinner for stu- 
dents from other countries, Race Relations 
Sunday—February 9 
Items to refer to the commission on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour planned 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, Director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 





















‘Are You Reaching Them? 








By ROBERT M. COX 


Where does one start when he has responsibility 
for seeing that his church school is reaching adults 
with Christian education? Every director of evan- 
gelism and church loyalty must ask himself 
this question. 

Often church-school classes assume that they 
are ministering to most adults of their community. 
Have we investigated to make sure their names 
are on the membership roll? When were they last 
present? Are the parents of each child in your 
church school related to the adult division? How 
about the members of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and the Methodist Men’s group? 

What about those persons who stand outside 
the church’s activities and fellowship? How long 
has it been since your adult-class members have 
gone out looking for neighbors and friends who 
might respond to an invitation to an adult class 
or to testimony about its interesting sessions? 

How shall we bring these “outside” persons 
into our adult activities? 

One thing is basic—co-operation with the 
church’s commission on evangelism. If you do not 
now meet with this commission, ask for permis- 
sion to do so. You are in a key position to en- 
list the help of adults for their work. To do this, 
you should know well what the commission is 
doing and why. Moreover, you can avoid over- 
lapping in what the two groups are doing. 
Information and lists can be mutually helpful. To- 
gether you can work at programs of visitation. 

It is your responsibility to report to the adult 
council or officers and teachers what the commis- 
sion is planning with which the adults may give 
assistance. Likewise, you will want to notify the 
commission of plans the adult groups are making 
to reach prospective and inactive members and 
to enlist their participation. 

We do not evangelize simply by adding names to 
the membership, but rather by instructing persons 
in the gospel and converting them to the Chris- 
tian faith. You will want to plan with the adult 
council for a program of study that will help 
persons in their understanding of and commit- 
ment to the Christian way. 

Through groupings on a geographical or other 
basis, persons in the classes can maintain con- 
tact with each member and be on the alert for 
new persons in the community. 

Winning Adults for Christ, a free pamphlet 
available from the Service Department, P.O. Box 
871, Nashville, Tennessee, will be helpful. These 
materials may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory: Adult 
Work in the Church School (4500-BC), 35 cents; 
The Whole Gospel for the Whole World, by Alan 
Walker ($2; Abingdon). 


1] 











Why Duplications? 








By M. LEO RIPPY 


N OT long ago someone said, “There is too much 
overlapping and duplication in adult work in the 
local church. What is the use of trying to do 
anything?” Such a statement indicates a lack of 
understanding of the setup of the local Methodist 
church. 

The setup for adult work in the church school 
is such that the church can make a unified ap- 
proach to all adults in a local church. If the 
leaders are to do this, they must understand the 
policies of the church and how to develop and 
carry them out. 

The scope of a program of Christian education 
for which the commission on education of a local 
church is responsible is defined in Paragraph 1396 
in the 1956 Methodist Discipline. This compre- 
hensive, all-inclusive statement indicates that a 
local-church commission on education should be 
concerned with all educational organizations in 
the church, including the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and the Methodist Men, as well 
as the church school. If any organization ignores 
the setup, there will be duplications and possible 
conflicts. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT WorK 


We need to understand the philosophy under- 
lying the work of the several groups in a local 
church. 

The major purpose of Methodist Men is to in- 
terest all the men in a local church in full sup- 
port of the total program of their church and to 
provide fellowship opportunities for those men. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian Service is 
an organization for women. It plans a program of 
study, fellowship, and service at times when the 
women of the church can participate. 

Even though ail the men should belong to Meth- 
odist Men and all the women to the Woman’s 
Society, they should also belong to some adult 
group in the church school. The Woman’s Society 
will be engaged in a number of teaching enter- 
prises. Even so, it does not try to carry out a 
program to meet all the needs of the women. 
Likewise, participation in a church-school group 
would not meet all their needs. 

Through the adult council all the leaders of 
adult groups in the local church have a vital part 
in determining and developing their church’s 
program for adults. The membership of the coun- 
cil consists of the teachers and presidents of adult 
classes, the presidents of any other adult groups, a 





Dr. Rippy, minister of education, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., was, until his resig- 
nation, the director of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. 
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representative of the Woman’s Society, the presi- 
dent of Methodist Men, and the charge lay leader. 
The pastor, the church-school superintendent, and 
the director of Christian education are ex-officio 
members. 

When the adult council meets to plan the adult 
program, it should begin, not with the responsi- 
bilities of the several adult groups, but with the 
interests and needs of adults. It is more important 
to meet interests and needs than to belong 
to any one particular group. When an effort 
is made to meet interests and needs, program 
details will develop. Study groups will be set up 
on Sundays and throughout the week, as indicated 
by interest finders. Instead of “projects,” groups 
will establish long-range plans for bettering local 
and world conditions and will work toward these 
goals. A keener awareness will come as to what 
is meant by adult Christian education. 


REACHING ALL ADULTS 


Certainly a plan could be made for reaching 
all the men and women of the church. When the 
men are trying to get members for Methodist 
Men, they would at the same time urge those 
men to join some adult class. The same is true 
in regard to recruiting members for the Woman’s 
Society. Adults in the church school should re- 
ciprocate regarding the Methodist Men and the 
Woman’s Society. 

When special Bible studies are planned by the 
Woman’s Society, they could be planned to be 
available to all the men and women of the church. 
This would not interfere in any way with the 
Woman’s Society receiving recognition for their 
Bible study. The same thing is true in regard to 
a study of missions. 

If Methodist Men would take the initiative in 
planning a comprehensive program of steward- 
ship education, this could be developed in detail 
in the commission on finance and also viewed in 
the adult council so that all the adult groups in 
a local church—Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, Methodist Men, and all the adult classes 
—would be taken into account when the plans 
were made. If this could be done, a larger 
number of adults could be reached. 

If the directors of the four areas of activities 
in the adult division, namely, study and worship, 
evangelism and church loyalty, recreation and 
creative arts, and social action and missions, were 
members of the commissions representing these 
interests, they could take back to the adult coun- 
cil the over-all planning of these commissions. 
This would make it possible for plans to be de- 
veloped and carried out through existing groups 
and would in no way infringe upon the preroga- 
tives of any of the commissions. 

Let it be said again that to avoid overlapping 
in adult work in a local church the leaders must 
have a good understanding of the basic philosophy 
underlying adult work. 


Adult Leaders 











I woutp find it impossible to lead any kind 
of group discussion anywhere without an outline. 
This is just as true of adult Sunday-school classes 
as of debate and discussion groups. 

Once, for example, when the teacher of an adult 
class asked me to substitute for him, the lesson 
was on the healing power of prayer. Here is my 
outline: 

Central Question: What is the relationship be- 
tween prayer and physical health? 

I. Do you believe that prayer can heal? Why 

or why not? 

A. Did it ever happen? (See Luke 8 and 9, 
James 5) 

B. Does it happen today? Has prayer helped 
anyone you know? — 

II. Why does prayer heal? 

A. Does our increased knowledge of psy- 
chosomatic illness explain the relationship 
between prayer and healing? 

B. What else does prayer do? 

III. Does prayer always heal? How about Paul’s 
“thorn in the flesh”? 
IV. Are there dangers in the use of prayer to con- 
quer sickness? 

A. Is commercialization a danger? 

B. Can the emphasis on spiritual healing lead 
to neglect of good hygiene and ordinary 
precautions? 

C. Can prayer that does not result in healing 
destroy the faith of the one who prays? 

D. Other? 

V. What benefit, if any, is there in prayer if heal- 
ing is denied? 

A. Do we gain strength to bear our affliction? 

B. Do we gain calmness to help others in 
distress? 

C. Do we gain spiritual strength, and thus 
strengthen ourselves for eternity? 

D. Other? 

When time permits, I mimeograph or ditto these 
discussion outlines for the class members. This 
guides the discussion in an organized, orderly 
procedure and encourages continuing the discus- 
sion at home. 

When I teach the same class for several Sun- 





Dr. Purrer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 


days, I place at the bottom of each Sunday’s 
outline a few questions—actually a skeleton out- 
line—to preview the next lesson. 

Not all outlines need be equally detailed. For 
instance, when I taught a series on “The Alcohol 
Menace,” I prepared a brief outline of all four les- 
sons on one sheet. The central question and some 
subordinate questions were given for each lesson. 

Some subjects are more easily outlined than 
others—which means that some subjects are bet- 
ter for group discussion. On some subjects and 
with some groups on some occasions, group dis- 
cussion is inadvisable. 

For instance, last fall I taught a class twice on 
different aspects of the life and work of John 
Wesley. These were lectures. Even “birthright 
Methodists” (to borrow a Quaker phrase) know 
little about the work of the Wesleys. This class 
is, moreover, too large for general group discus- 
sion. My outline was a speaker’s outline; my 
questions were to stimulate thinking, not immedi- 
ate participation. 

Maybe you favor discussions of the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series but think that the Adult Bible 
Course and the International Lesson Series call 
for lecturing. I agree concerning the Adult Bible 
Course. But the International Lesson Series offers 
discussion possibilities, particularly in applying 
the Bible lesson to modern Christian living. For 
instance, here is my discussion outline on the 
conversion of Saul: 

Central Question: What can we learn from the 
story of Paul’s conversion? 

I. What were the essentials of the conversion? 

A. The vision of Jesus. 
B. The recognition of personal unworthiness 
and surrender to Jesus. 
C. The fellowship and counsel of others. 
D. The testimony of the converted. 
II. Is the function of the disciple who counseled 
with Saul essential? 
A. Is such counsel strictly a professional job 
for the ordained minister? 
B. Or do we all share this responsibility? 
If so, when and how can we carry it out? 
III. How often is modern conversion a sudden, 
dramatic experience like that of Saul? 
A. Is this sudden conversion essential, fre- 
quent, occasional, infrequent, unusual? 
B. Why? What reason do you have for your 
choice of adjectives? 

Let me give one final word of warning. Use the 
discussion outline as a guide and an aid but not 
as a strait jacket. Beware of the digression that 
leads away from the lesson; beware also of the 
rigid outline that keeps the group from supple- 
menting or improving on the thinking of the 
teacher. Include in your outline a place for 
“other” problems or causes or solutions. Unless 
your class has a chance to think for itself and is 
stimulated to do so, you are not leading genuine 
group discussion. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT II: LITERARY PROPHETS 








Bible 


ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 





F ROM the beginning of prophecy (with Moses, 
about 1200 B.c.) down to the eighth century no 
prophet had written down his own message. We 
have records of what these early prophets said 
and did—but they are all secondhand accounts 
and written sometimes centuries after the events 
transpired. 

Amos, a prophet of the eighth century, was 
the first of our “literary prophets.” They did 
not write literature, as such. Nor did they 
write “Scripture”—they never dreamed that their 
words would be included in a library which we 
call “Bible.” They received the description 
“literary” simply because they were the first to 
write down their own messages. 

The prophets were the first to give us complete 
books which were included in the Bible. Amos 
was the first of these literary prophets. Besides 
its content, his work is noteworthy for being the 
first book of our Scriptures to be written by a 
prophet. 

What was the order of writing of these sacred 
books? The first book to be accepted as Scripture 
was the Book of Deuteronomy, written some- 
time during the reign of wicked King Manasseh in 
the seventh century B.c. The discovery and proc- 
lamation of the divine authority for the book is 
described beautifully in 2 Kings 22:3-20. 


THE Book of Deuteronomy was discovered in 621 
B.c. and was immediately declared “the Word of 
God” by Huldah, the prophetess. King Josiah im- 
mediately declared a religious reformation for 
his country (Judah) in harmony with the de- 
mands of this book—the centralization of worship 
at Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of all other places of worship. With 
its finding, the death knell of prophecy was 
sounded! 

In ancient days men went to the priest to con- 
sult wrim and thummin of the sacred lots; later 
they went to the prophet and asked for a word 





Dr. WEaveR is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


January 9d: 


The Prophetic 
Word Is Written 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


from God; still later they went to a book to find 
what God had said through Moses. Around this 
book (Deuteronomy) as a nucleus, other books 
were added. Finally those books were adopted 
which we include in our Bible. 

About 200 s.c., the historical writings of Israel 
and Judah were edited and added to Deuterono- 
my, forming what is called the Pentateuch (the 
first five books of the Old Testament—called the 
Torah in Hebrew). One hundred years later an- 
other group, known as the Prophets, was accepted 
as “standard.” About 100 s.c. the Writings were 
collected, but they were not accepted as Scripture 
until a.p. 90 at the Council of Jamnia. In this latter 
group belong the Psalms, Ruth, Daniel, Proverbs, 
etc. 


“VoLtumMEs” of books have been found in the form 
of loose-leaf notebooks. The “loose-leaf” however, 
was in the form of broken potsherds. A jar, or 
pot, after being broken was not discarded com- 
pletely. Various portions (possibly 4”x4”) were 
used as tablets for writing messages. Archaeolo- 
gists call these portions “potsherds.” Generations 
after a prophet had written down his sermons on 
such potsherds, someone tried to rewrite his mes- 
sages in chronological order. It was a difficult and 
impossible task, as biblical research has shown. 
Countless verses are out of place in our literary 
prophets because of this system of “loose-leaf” 
notebook which some authors used. 

Though the prophets we are now ready to study 
are called “literary prophets,” their methods of 
preaching were not literary. They did not write 
tracts for popular consumption. They preached, 
for the most part. 

However, they also used symbolic actions— 
Isaiah dressing as a slave for three years, or Jere- 
miah with his wooden and iron yokes, or Ezekiel 
with his “play” warfare. 

The key word about the prophet is that he 
drank deeply of the ideas of God until he felt 
“God-intoxicated,” that is, “entered of God.” A 
prophet was a God-entered man! 


Adult Bible Course 











January 12: 
Herdsman With 


a Conviction 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah began their ministries 
in the “heyday” of Palestinian life. King Uzziah 
(of Judah) and King Jeroboam II (of Israel) 
were on their respective thrones. Each led his 
nation to great military victories, fortification of 
his country, and economic reforms in government 
that resulted in an overconfident nationalism. 

Recall how much the prophet Isaiah loved his 
king, Uzziah. Isaiah’s call came, in part, because 
of his mourning over the death of his beloved 
king. He had gone to the Temple to pray over the 
matter; while there he realized that he had a 
greater king than King Uzziah—the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

Jeroboam was the remarkably able king of 
Israel. Economic prosperity, military victories, 
and respect for governmental authorities always 
make a nation feel on top of the world. 

Amos, a poor shepherd and caretaker of the 
sycamore-fig tree, was born into this land of 
prosperity. As a marketer of wool (from his own 
flocks) he would have visited many cities of his 
day: to the north of Tekoa—Gilgal, Jericho, 
Bethel, Ramah, Jerusalem, Samaria, and probably 
as far away as Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon; in 
the south, Beersheba and Hebron and Teman (in 
Edom); to the west, the Philistine cities of Gath, 
Ashdod, and Ashkelon; to the east, the capital 
(and only) city of Ammon, Rabbah. 


Amos was a well-traveled man; he was also a 
good listener! He had a keen mind and a wonder- 
ful memory. With the tales he had heard and the 
sights he had seen fresh in his mind, he went 
from the market places of his world back to his 
flock in Tekoa. There he meditated upon these 
matters in the light of God’s will for mankind. 

What Amos saw on his trips to these many 
cities left him chilled and with a sense of lone- 
liness, if not emptiness. He saw families being 
sold on the slave block in Phoenician Tyre and 
Sidon and in Philistine cities of Ashdod and Ash- 
kelon. He saw the pain in the eyes of slaves as 
they were torn from parents, husband from wife, 
brother from sister. These scenes left their mark 
on Amos’ spirit. The cruelty that seemed the 
mark of Syrian military life made his heart turn 
cold. 

The utter selfishness and unconcern for human 


life the Ammonites expressed in their desire to 
“enlarge their border” left Amos appalled at what 
men will do contrary to the moral laws of God. 
The hatred of the Edomites for his own (Judean) 
people (because of the King’s capture of Edom, 
its enslavement, and his unconcern for its eco- 
nomic life) made him see what happens to the 
spirits of those whose “anger tore perpetually!” 

The fundamental lawlessness of Judah, doing 
what was right in its own eyes, “easy moralism,” 
caused him to measure his own nation against the 
covenant of Joshua at Gerizim and Ebal. Surely 
immorality could not be blessed. Only curses 
could come upon immoral men and nations. Bless- 
ings come only to those who are obedient to the 
divine command. 

Amos knew the history of his people well. In 
the south existed that history of his people which 
we call the J document. It relates how God led his 
people to the Promised Land—but his leading 
was always dependent on whether or not his peo- 
ple kept the covenant. Did they lie, covet, com- 
mit adultery, worship others than Jehovah? Did 
they keep the Ten Commandments? God required 
morality and singleness of purpose of his people. 

With the austerity of the Tekoan hills in his 
blood, Amos applied to all mankind the principles 
of the covenant made between Israel and God. 
It was a new idea! God was now seen as being 
interested in nations everywhere, not just in 
Israel. All men were fundamentally children of 
God; as such they were subject to the same moral 
laws as the Hebrews! 

Hence it was that Amos preached as he did 
against the nations, as recorded in chapters 1 and 
2. The theme of his teaching in these two chapters 
is best phrased in 9:8: “The eyes of the Lord 
Gop are upon the sinful kingdom.” His theme was 
that immorality defeats a nation. 


Peruaps Amos gave mankind the first philosophy 
of history. He believed that God was (and is) 
working out his purposes in the world—and that 
if mankind (any or all nations) refused to align 
themselves with his spirit, they would be left in 
the dust and ashes of antiquity! God’s purposes 
were thus seen to be that all men, and all nations, 
seek justice, understanding, concern for widows, 
orphans, and family life. God’s purposes still 
abide! 

We would say that ours is a moral universe— 
as there are physical laws governing our physical 
universe, so there are moral laws governing our 
spiritual life. If man would succeed to the high- 
est, he must align himself with the immutable, 
physical and moral laws of our world. He who re- 
fuses to obey soon discovers that he has broken, 
not the laws of God, but himself against those 
immutable laws. 

Amos was the first to state that God’s moral 
laws are applicable not only to Israelites, but also 
to all mankind. 
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January 19: 
We Must Worship 


in Sincerity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In last Sunday’s session we observed how Amos 
had traveled to many cities. He had heard tales 
of horror, slavery, anger and hate, injustice, and 
lawlessness at their various markets. He con- 
cluded that all men were subject to the same 
God, and therefore that all nations would be 
judged by the same moral laws by which God 
would judge Israel. 

As he noted the events of his day and meditated 
upon them in the light of the will of God, he had 
a great religious experience. In this experience 
he felt that God had a purpose for all mankind— 
God definitely had set his face against the im- 
moral nation, yet had set his face in behalf of that 
nation which would reflect kinship with his spirit. 

But no one was telling the people about this 
basic conviction of his mind and soul! As he 
walked the lanes to various markets, and as he 
trod the pastures seeking grass for his sheep, he 
had several psychological confirmations of his 
newly-found convictions. 


Arter Kine Uzzrau had received his tax—which 
consisted of the first mowings!—and the second 
growth had come, a terrible invasion of locusts 
came. They devoured the land. Last summer we 
read of such a terrible invasion of locusts in Al- 
geria. They darkened the sky with their numbers; 
they stripped vegetation of every vestige of life. 
Amos saw such a plague of locusts in his day and 
read a second meaning into it: as locusts devoured 
the farmers’ crops, so the sins of Israel were de- 
stroying the vital necessities of his people. 
Amos witnessed a drought in his land. It seemed 
to devour the very underground waters. So the 
living waters of his people were being consumed 
by the fires of hate, greed, and selfishness! He 
observed a man holding a plumbline against a 
building he had constructed—it was not perpen- 
dicular to the ground. The building would not 
stand! So Israel did not measure up to the per- 
pendicular of justice. It leaned; it would fall! 
Likewise, he witnessed the immoral acts being 
performed in the name of religion at the Temple. 
As he watched, he read a double meaning here, 
too. God would smite the capitals and cause the 
very pillars to fall, and the roof would come 
tumbling down. Sin would destroy the very 
Temple of God! He also used the illustration of 
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the basket of summer fruit (possibly some of his 
own sycomore-figs) . Some of the fruit was bad and 
would destroy the whole basket by its influence. 
Would not evil in various places destroy the good 
in his nation’s life? It must be removed! 


FoLLowI1nc such psychological experiences which 
confirmed his convictions of God’s divine action 
against immorality, Amos drew a reasoned con- 
clusion about his call to preach. The phrase “cause 
and effect” was not yet being used. Nonetheless, 
Amos understood the process of logical reasoning, 
as chapter 3 clearly indicates. For example: a 
lion roars in the forest (cause), and its prey is 
frightened (effect of the roar). A snare is care- 
fully prepared by a man and set (cause), and it 
snaps shut when a bird falls into it (effect). An 
enemy approaches a city in warfare (cause), and 
the city watchman blows the trumpet of warning 
(effect). 

So, God has spoken to his soul, what else can 
he do—the only effect of so divine a cause, is 
to prophesy! Here lines of psychological confirma- 
tions and logical reasoning intersect. He can do 
only one thing: He must go to Bethel to preach 
his message. 

Such a divine call, first mediated through deep 
reasoning about the nature of all men and of 
God’s will for Israel (and, therefore, for all man- 
kind), is the prerequisite for sincerity in worship. 
Amos saw many superficial activities—rites, cere- 
monies, and empty words—that were being sub- 
stituted for sincere worship. He could contain 
himself no longer. He felt like Jeremiah a few 
centuries later who “felt a fire within my bones” 
to preach. The burning and illuminating words 
of God must be spoken. 


Amos went directly to Bethel to speak. He saw 
substitutes for true worship all along the way. 
He witnessed the giving of great sacrificial gifts 
and the pleasure the people received in giving 
them. Did not other men applaud their great 
offerings? He observed that a father and son went 
in to the same “holy woman” (Baal prostitute) 
for the ritual of fertilization of crops and fecundity 
of animals and women. 

He noted how agricultural gifts (of burnt offer- 
ings of cereals, first fruits, and oblations) were 
brought—but these were not required in the 
wilderness. Who ordered these gifts of Canaanite 
origin? It was not so ordered by Moses! His law 
was a covenant requirement, not ritual demand. 
The assumption was that anything could be made 
right by the proper sacrificial offering. This was 
not true. Only repentance, restitution, and restored 
covenantal relationship to God would abide! 

In deep concern for God and for man’s future, 
Amos prophesied that nations ought to deny evil 
and seek good—and live. Here was the element 
of hope in Amos: “Seek good, ... that you may 
live.” 


Adult Bible Course 


January 26: 


God and 
Political 
Leadership 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe prophet played a great part in the early 
political life of the Israelite nation. Many believe 
that prophecy had its origin with Moses. Let us 
assume that this is so and then note how much 
interest Moses took in political as well as in re- 
ligious matters. 

Moses, as prince of Egypt, was well educated 
in languages, science (surveying, numbers, 
physics—use of wheel and lever), government, 
and religion. After defending a fellow Hebrew and 
killing his offender, Moses fled to Midian. Here 
he married, begat children, and was called of 
Jehovah to help deliver the Children of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage. Moses was both prophet 
and politicial leader. He brought the “word of 
God,” including concern for the welfare of the 
new nation. 

Moses was the first to set up a system for judg- 
ing the court cases of his new nation. With his 
father-in-law’s help he established a judicial sys- 
tem, which left himself as supreme judge, if not 
the supreme court! In the mind of Moses, his call 
to “speak for God” (nabi—prophet) preceded his 
role as political leader. Yet his religious leader- 
ship was without meaning if he did not also have 
power to guide the political structure of his na- 
tion! 

Samuel, a circuit judge, was called prophet and 
judge in the Old Testament. His life with God 
was much more important than his politics. As 
a boy he learned to listen to God. And God spoke 
about the injustices of Eli’s two sons toward those 
who came to worship at the shrine in Shiloh. Early 
years taught Samuel that God was interested in 
justice; religion and politics and social justice 
were united in one basic concern! 

Samuel made and unmade kings. He anointed 
Saul as king of Israel, and long before Saul died 
he had anointed David as his successor. Religion 
and politics certainly were not divided in those 
days. Samuel knew that the laws the king issued 
from his capital would greatly affect the religious 
life of the people. 

We recall how the prophet Ahijah came to Jero- 
boam I, the labor-gang leader under Solomon. 
Ahijah tore his new robe into twelve pieces, 


giving ten of them to Jeroboam. This signified that 
Jeroboam was to be the next king of Israel; thus 
the monarchy was torn asunder through prophetic 
instigation. 

Elijah, a century later, spoke to King Ahab the 
“word of the Lord.” He brought about the contest 
on Mount Carmel between priests and prophets 
of Baal and Elijah (representing Jehovah). After 
winning the contest, he ordered the death of the 
850 priests and prophets and ordered that all 
Israel accept Jehovah as God. The king listened 
and obeyed—as much as his wife permitted! 

At Mount Sinai Elijah received a threefold com- 
mission, two points of which were political. He 
was to appoint Elisha as his prophetic successor 
and to have Elisha anoint Hazael as King of Syria 
and Jehu as King of Israel. Elisha fulfilled these 
functions and brought on the unexpected in many 
ways. But let us not forget: God had a message 
for political leaders, not only in Judah, but in 
Israel and in Syria. 


Ir 1s with little wonder then that we see Amos 
appearing in Bethel with words concerning the 
lack of moral political leadership in his day. He 
was carrying on the prophetic role of the cen- 
turies. We know of no prophet who did not 
interest himself in the politics of his day. 

Amos did not pick out certain persons and 
name them. He was concerned with principles and 
laws that were being violated. He knew that 
“righteousness exalts a nation” and that his nation 
was not being exalted. Bribery, injustice, wage- 
slavery, dishonesty in the markets, and inferior 
religion were eating out the heart of his people. 

It was a sad day in some respects when the 
Book of Deuteronomy (621 B.c.) was accepted as 
the Word of God. For then prophecy declined. 
Men looked for guidance in a book rather than 
in men. They looked back to precedence, rather 
than to the future with its changes. Prophets were 
replaced by the written Word. Within a century 
the voice of the prophet was stifled. 

It is a fearsome day when the voice of the 
prophet dies out. East Germany and other Russian 
satellite nations are facing this death today. Their 
prophets dare not speak out too clearly for fear 
of death. Political leaders of our day are treating 
modern prophets much as they were treated in 
biblical days: Jeremiah was thrown in a miry 
cistern to die—today prophets are thrown into 
concentration camps. Amos was outlawed, taken 
across the border, and told never to return to 
preach. So some ministers are moved from sec- 
tion to section, across Africa, Asia, and America, 
for preaching God-given convictions. 

Let us fight to keep the prophetic voices free— 
even when we disagree. They just might be right! 
Let us reflect and understand that God is con- 
cerned in true prophetic style, with politics, as 
well as with salvation of souls. Let us seek God’s 
Word that our nation might live. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 16:13-19; 
Ephesians 2:19-22; Colossians 1:15-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A Happy New Year to you! May you thrill to 
this opportunity of teaching the first lesson in 
the new year and in the new unit. There are only 
five lessons in this unit, but for the whole quarter 
we will be concerned with New Testament teach- 
ings about the church. So prepare yourself that 
you may challenge the members of the class to 
give themselves more eagerly to and through 
the church in this new year. 

Use the various resources. Master the students’ 
materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student and 
Epworth Notes. Study the lesson as found in The 
International Lesson Annual. Use the daily Bible 
readings. See page 21 for suggestions for addi- 
tional reading. 

Acquaint yourself with our Methodist ritual for 
church membership. During this quarter I hope 
this and other parts of the church ritual will be- 
come better known and appreciated. 

If you use the outline given below, be sure to 
make it yours. Preferably, build your own. Work 
out a definite purpose. Consider the twofold aim 
given by Morrison (Wesley Quarterly). Baptize 
your plans with prayer and dedication. Then 
teach, for the strengthening of the fellowship that 
is the Church. 





Dr. Fiemine is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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January 35: 
The Church’s 


One Foundation 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The church and the New Testament 
III. What is the church? 
IV. The church’s one foundation 
V. Jesus was, and is, the Christ 
VI. Our relation to Christ and to the church 
VII. Our bodies as temples 


To BEGIN 


Begin with the students where they are. Since 
this is the first Sunday in January, relate the 
lesson to the new year. Invite the students to re- 
late their lives to the church throughout the year. 
Acquaint them with the new unit and with the 
whole quarter’s study. Make clear the purpose 
of the lesson and of the quarter’s study. (The 
clearer we are about our aims and purposes, the 
better chance we have of achieving them. Com- 
munication between teacher and students is much 
easier when there is clarity and unity of purpose.) 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are three scriptural passages. The first, 
from Matthew, reports Jesus’ discussion with the 
disciples about what others thought of him and 
what the disciples thought of him. It is here that 
Simon Peter, speaking for the group, makes the 
great profession of faith. 

(Roman Catholics make much of this passage. 
They claim it as the basis whereby Peter was said 
to be the leader of the church, the first bishop. 
They overlook the next paragraph in the Scrip- 
ture in which Jesus referred to Peter as “Satan” 
and as a “hindrance.” They also overlook many 
other passages of Scripture. Note the daily reading 
for Saturday, where Peter is speaking to the 
rulers of the people and the elders.) 

In Ephesians 2:19-22 Christ is emphasized as 
the chief cornerstone. In the Colossians passage 
the emphasis is on Christ as the head of the body, 
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the church. Paul wrote this brief letter to combat 
the spread of a heresy called Gnosticism. Paul’s 
main theme in the letter is the nature and signifi- 
cance of Christ. 


Il. The church and the New Testament 


Let us consider the relation of the Church and 
the New Testament, since the whole quarter’s 
study is to be concerned with “New Testament 
Teachings About the Church.” 

Which came first, the church or the New Testa- 
ment? Chronologically, the church was first; it 
produced the New Testament. The earliest Chris- 
tians did not have the Gospels, nor even Paul’s 
letters; they used the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
books of the New Testament were written later, 
to meet particular needs in the church. (One can- 
not really understand the New Testament unless 
he understands the problems which these books 
were written to solve.) The early church pro- 
duced the New Testament. Now we use the New 
Testament to guide and to strengthen the church. 

Each lesson in the quarter’s study has at least 
three Scripture passages. Why is this? Because 
there is no clear-cut and well-defined doctrine of 
the church to be found in the New Testament. The 
writings are not systematic treatises; rather, they 
are discussions of particular problems of doctrine 
and of life. Their primary purpose is to proclaim 
what God has done for man and what he can do 
for us. 


Ill. What is the church? 


Consider Webb’s discussion (Adult Student) 
of the church as “A Divine-Human Institution,” 
and of “The ‘Come-to-Me’ Church.” In his topic 
on “Who Was Jesus?” he says: “This then is the 
Church in Peter’s time and in ours: a fellowship 
of believers in which Christ is present and recog- 
nized.” 

Notice the lesson topic for January 19 and its 
pertinence to this discussion. 


IV. The church’s one foundation 


In his explanation of the Bible passage, Mor- 
rison (Wesley Quarterly) states, “The apostle 
Paul had no idea of the primacy of Peter in the 
Roman Catholic sense.” He emphasizes Christ as 
the foundation: “The church is built on the ac- 
knowledgment of the lordship of Christ.” Webb 
stresses this same point. Jesus was “the founder 
of the spiritual fellowship that became the first 
Christian Church. 


V. Jesus was, and is, the Christ 


What does Morrison mean by the two views of 
Jesus? What evidence does he give for holding 
the higher view of Jesus? Consider Webb’s dis- 
cussion of “Who Was Jesus?” 

Stress the fact that not only was Jesus the 
Christ, but he is still the Christ. He was, and is, 


the revealer of God, the redeemer of man, and 
the reconciler of man to God. If anything, our 
assurance should be stronger than for the early 
Christians. We have the advantage of nearly two 
thousand years of history, as well as the testimony 
of Peter and the disciples. Still there is for us also 
the element of God’s revelation and of our accept- 
ance in faith. 


VI. Our relation to Christ and to the church 


Just what is our relation to Christ? Discuss 
this question with the class. It may be the most 
heipful thing you can do. You might consider 
here the questions asked in connection with bap- 
tism or with joining the church. We are related 
to Christ through faith and loyalty. When we ac- 
cept him as master and lord, Christ dwells in our 
hearts by faith, and we pledge our primary alle- 
giance to his Kingdom. How nearly do we keep 
this pledge? 

Whenever we pledge our allegiance to Christ 
and his Kingdom, we are or may become partici- 
pating members of the fellowship of believers. 
The church accepts us as we are. What promises 
do we make regarding our loyalty to the church? 
How nearly do we keep these promises? 


VII. Our bodies as temples 


We have bodies, but we are more than bodies. 
Note the emphasis in Morrison’s “A Religion of 
Life” and Webb’s “The Body of Christ.” Our 
bodies are temples in which our spirits dwell and 
in which the spirit of God may dwell. (You might 
call attention to some of the hymns on “The Holy 
Spirit” in The Methodist Hymnal, 172-183.) 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Just what does it mean to say Christ is the 
foundation of the church? 

2. What are some other foundations upon which 
churches seem to be built? 

3. Who did more to found the church and to 
spread Christianity, Peter or Paul? 

4, What evidence can you give, other than that 
the Bible or the church said so, that Jesus Christ 
is the savior of the world? 

5. What does it mean to say that we are “a 
dwelling place of God”? 


In CLOSING 


Consider again the unit and the aim. You might 
ask the class to what extent the purpose has been 
realized. Either before or after considering this 
question, summarize the discussion on “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” Urge the members to 
use Christ as a foundation also for their lives. 
Recall the Bible reading for Saturday. 

Call attention to the topic for next Sunday, 
“The Church’s Power.” Challenge the class to 
rise up as men of God to make the church great 
and to increase the church’s power. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Group discussion requires group planning. 
Group planning means a program-planning com- 
mittee. It is their privilege and responsibility to 
plan well in advance the five lessons of the pres- 
ent unit, “The Church in the Making.” Plan for 
the unit, not just for individual sessions. 

Objective of the unit: Through an examination 
of the beginnings of the Christian church, the 
unit seeks to help adults find their place in the 
church today. Effective planning must not neglect 
either phase. Each lesson finds its base in careful 
study of the New Testament; also it needs to be 
applied to today’s relationships between adults 
and their church. 

Objective of lesson 1: This lesson seeks to show 





Dr. Purr is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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that Christ was central in the formation of the 
early Christian church and to show the signifi- 
cance for us. How is Christ the foundation of 
the Church, and what does this mean to us? 

Start with the Bible: All lessons in the current 
unit should begin with the reading and the expo- 
sition of the biblical lesson. After an introduction 
of the unit, have Matthew 16:13-19 read aloud. 

This does not mean calling on some class mem- 
ber who happens to be present to stand and read 
the selection. It means asking someone at least a 
week ahead to be responsible for reading one or 
all Bible passages aloud. He should practice the 
selection aloud, perhaps as part of his own family 
worship, at least as part of his own lesson study. 
He will need to read the entire chapter so that he 
grasps the context of the printed selection. 

Even though all men are created equal in the 
eyes of the church, as adults they certainly do not 
have equal ability to read the Bible aloud. If the 
Bible readings are to serve as sparks to ignite 
group thinking and discussion, they must be read 
loud enough to be heard easily, clear enough to 
be understood, and with expression enough that 
the meaning may be appreciated. 

Planning the session: The passage from Mat- 
thew has been the subject of prolonged debate. 
Ask someone to present in two or three minutes 
the Catholic interpretation of the apostolic suc- 
cession. Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
state the viewpoint briefly, only to refute it. If 
possible, this speaker should interview a Catholic 
priest or read (with the help of a good librarian) 
a Catholic statement of this position. 

Ask someone else to present the Methodist (and 
other Protestant) interpretation. Give this person 
several minutes to show that Jesus Christ (not 
Peter) is the foundation of the church and that 
Jesus refers to Peter’s faith as the rock on which 
the church would be built. At an appropriate point 
the speaker may ask for a reading of Colossians 
1:15-20 (particularly verse 18a). 

Next, read the short Ephesians passage. Let this 
introduce a panel discussion of the question, What 
does acceptance of Christ as the foundation of 
our church mean to us? 

The members of this panel must think through 
this question for themselves, possibly some time 
during the preceding week. What are the practical 
consequences of having Christ—not an organiza- 
tion or a denomination or a pope—central in the 
life of the church? What are the results of accept- 
ing Christ’s life as the standard of conduct rather 
than man-made or church-made rules? Certainly 
the group can think of other ideas. 

Closing the session: Let the leader pray that 
all members may accept Christ as the foundation 
of the church. Or sing “The Church’s One Foun- 
dation.” Or do both. 

Advance assignment: Assign the reading of the 
three scriptural passages for next Sunday. 
Speeches of interpretation should also be assigned. 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Marcus Barth, a distinguished New Testament 
scholar and son of Karl Barth, believes that the 
“religious revival” in this country should be eyed 
with caution. 

But, speaking to ministers at Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Barth issued a stern warning. It is 
not enough to be elated over the fact that a 
preacher draws large crowds, he suggested. For, 
unless he deals with fundamental things, he may 
do little real good. 


+ Frequently a big, complex unit is held together 
by multitudes of small, inconspicuous elements. 
According to experts of Torrington Company, a 
man’s shirt requires over 140,000 stitches. Lacking 
the cohesive quality that comes from many small 
stitches organized for a single purpose, the shirt 
would fall apart. 

Much the same thing is true of the church. Its 
power roots in great numbers of persons—most 
of them humble and obscure—who are united in 
their devotion to Christ. To the degree that the 
laymen of Methodism focus upon gaining prestige 
and power for the church, the fabric that gives it 
reason to exist will be weakened. All must be 
dedicated to one primary goal if each place of 
worship is to be an actual “dwelling place of God 
in the Spirit.” 


‘ Few clergymen of this or any other period have 
attracted so much condemnation as Norman Vin- 





Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 





Additional Resources * 


Paul’s Letters to Local Churches, by Fran- 
cis Gerald Ensley. Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 65 cents. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by Ed- 
ward P. Blair. Abingdon Press. $1. 

The Church of Our Fathers, by Roland H. 
Bainton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 

Macmillan Company. $2.75. 


AvpI0-VISUAL 
Fire Upon the Earth, 16 mm., 27 minutes, 
color. (Church history.) Rental, $10. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











cent Peale. None of his contemporaries has won so 
many readers of thick books. 

Most of his outspoken critics center their fire 
upon just one aspect of Peale’s thought: the in- 
escapably obvious fact that he does not put Christ 
first. For him and his hosts of ardent admirers, 
the God-man who suffered on Calvary in order to 
take upon himself the sins of the whole world is 
far from central. Rather, the foundation of the 
church becomes one’s successful striving for 
poise and personal peace. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This is background material for all five lessons 
of this unit, “The Church in the Making” (Jan- 
uary 5 through February 2). 


It is very instructive to explore in some detail 
the geographical areas from which had come the 
Jews who were dwelling in Jerusalem at the time 
of the first celebration of the festival of Pentecost 
after the passion of our Lord. I am not aware of 
any better way for the student to sense the amaz- 
ing spread of the Christian movement than for 
him to study carefully, with the map of the Middle 
East before him, Acts 2:1-11. I am indebted to 
The Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, volumes 
I and II, for data which follows. 

The followers of Jesus, according to Luke 24: 
36-47, had been charged by the risen Lord “that 
repentance and forgiveness of sins should be 
preached in his name to all nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem” (verse 47) and that they were 
to stay in Jerusalem until they were “clothed with 
power from on high” (verse 49). The moment 
when this expectancy was realized, as the Book of 
Acts makes perfectly clear, was the soul-stirring 
experience of their first celebration after our 
Lord’s passion of the festival of Pentecost at 
Jerusalem. Then the great prophecy of Joel 2: 
28-29 came into reality, and Peter preached a 
sermon based on it (Acts 2:14-38). 

Many nationalities were represented there that 
day, but linguistic, racial, and geographical differ- 
ences merged into a remarkable oneness of spirit. 
While there were at least fourteen nations repre- 
sented, and as many languages, Peter’s great 
message led them all into a union of souls. From 
this arose a unique Christian community in which 
“all who believed .. . had all things in common; 
and they sold their possessions and goods and dis- 
tributed them to all, as any had need” (verses 
44-45). 

Who were there? Note the amazing spread of 
this new spirit of community in the risen Lord 





Dr. LesuiE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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as there depicted. Jews of utterly varied nation- 
alities from all over the Middle East were that 
day fused into a unity which superseded racial 
and national differences. 

There were Jews from Parthia, a kingdom ex- 
tending from Mesopotamia to the borders of India. 
There were Jews from Media, who hailed from 
the western portion of Iran and were closely 
associated with the Persians. There were Jews 
from Elam, a country east of Babylonia, and the 
lower Tigris, the ruling cities of which were Susa 
and Anshan. Also included were Jews who had 
come from Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates; from Judea in Palestine; and from 
Cappadocia, elevated tableland in the east center 
of Asia Minor. 

It included Jews from Cyrene, from which 
had come Simon of Cyrene, who had borne the 
cross of Jesus. It included Jews from Libya, the 
great region lying to the west of Egypt. It included 
tourists from Rome. It included Cretans, from one 
of the largest islands of the Mediterranean. And 
it included Arabians, from that vast area of 
wandering tribes that lay between cultivation and 
sheer wilderness, and especially the Nabateans. 

We feel the pulsating vigor of the formation of 
an utterly new community spirit in Lesson 3 
(Acts 2:44-45). Day after day in the Temple, as 
they praise God in worship, they distribute their 


January 12: 


possessions to those in need. The church has be- 
come not only “a fellowship of kindred minds,” 
but also a mutual fellowship of sharing. 

The next step is service. “Seven men of good 
repute” are chosen to organize and administer 
daily distribution of food to the needy. We sense 
the careful selection of laymen and the discrimi- 
nating placing of responsibility (Acts 6:1-7). 
Along with this goes a recognition of variety in 
endowments of church members and a new in- 
telligence in the utilization of individual skills as 
expressed in service to others (Romans 12:3-8). 

As the church grows, the need for division in 
responsibility is expressed in the selection of min- 
isterial leaders—bishops, of tested character and 
adequate experience; deacons, temperate and con- 
scientious Christians with commendable home life 
and having the high respect of their fellow men 
(1 Timothy 3:1-10). 

Basic in importance is the rank-and-file Chris- 
tian, the church member who, as Lesson 5 (Feb- 
ruary 2) emphasizes, must be aware that he is a 
member of God’s own people (1 Peter 2:10). He 
is to be a generous, cheerful giver (2 Corinthians 
9: 6-8). He must bear the burdens of others, gently 
restoring him who has sinned (Galatians 6:1). He 
must have a strong sense of personal responsi- 
bility. He must keep in mind that Jesus is the 
mediator of the grace of God (Hebrews 4:14-16). 


The Church’s Power 


in Action 


~The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: John 16:1-15; Acts 1: 
1-14; 2:1-41. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is an inviting lesson to teach. We are liv- 
ing in a power-crazed age. Here is a chance to 
challenge the church to be strong and maybe to 
strengthen the church and make its message more 
relevant to and for this age. 

This opportunity merits diligent and prayerful 
study. There are many resources; use them. Con- 
sider your own position in the church. Study the 
aim as suggested by Morrison in Wesley Quarter- 


ly. Work out your own aim. Dedicate yourself in 
such a way that you can stir the members to rise 
up as men of God and make the church great. 
(See 267 in The Methodist Hymnal.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Power from on high 
III. Power for what? 
IV. Power to transform lives 
V. Power to transform the world 
VI. A powerful church 
VII. Channels of power 


To BrcIn 


Indicate the place of this lesson in the unit on 
“The Church in the Making.” It was the inflow of 
power which made the church. Relate this flow 
of power to the modern mood concerning power. 
Raise this question for later consideration: What 
was the difference in the power they sought and 
received and in the power we seek or use? 
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You might call attention to the purpose of the 
lesson, whether the one suggested by Morrison 
or other lesson writers, or one of your own mak- 
ing. With the advent of the atomic era, man began 
to use unlimited power. Will it be used for de- 
struction or construction? What influence, if any, 
can the church have? 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The passage from John deserves serious atten- 
tion. In it Jesus promises the Counselor and as- 
sures the disciples that it is really better for their 
sakes that he go away. His going away would not 
leave them alone. As Morrison points out, “God 
lifted Christ up in order that the whole world 
could share his leadership and influence.” He 
promised them the spirit of truth. Notice Webb’s 
discussion (Adult Student) of “The Lord Is 
Spirit.” This spirit of truth did guide them into 
all truth, into the truth that made them free. 


II. Power from on high 


Note the opening responses for the service of 
Holy Communion. Consider Morrison’s topic, 
“Harnessing God’s Power.” Power came, not from 
within the group, but upon the group from on 
high. Webb has a topic entitled, “Pentecostal 
Power.” The festival of Pentecost commemorates 
the giving of the law to Moses whereby Israel be- 
came a nation. Pentecost marks the beginning of 
the church, of the new Israel. 

You may wish to call attention to the contrast 
between Luke’s and Paul’s emphases. For Paul 
the main motivation in the founding of the church 
and the power of the church was the Resurrection. 
For Luke the significant thing in the founding of 
the church and in the power of the church was 
the Holy Spirit. Which of these motivations does 
the class think is more important today? 


III. Power for what? 


If a person asks you for something, you may be 
inclined to ask him what he wants it for, or what 
he is going to do with it. For what purpose was 
the power given to the disciples? For what pur- 
pose would power be given to the church today? 

In our time there is a great deal of talk about 
power for peace. Thus we go in for a tremendous 
build-up of military might. But such claims are 
not in line with the program Jesus outlined to the 
disciples. There is a vast difference between what 
our national leaders think of as power for peace 
and the “peace power” that Webb describes. 

One of the most descriptive pictures of our day 
is the story of Babel (Genesis 11). The nations are 
trying to accumulate individually their powers for 
peace. The churches are vying with one another 
in building their high steeples. But such a pro- 
gram drives us, Babel-like, away from each other 
in confusion. Note the contrast with Pentecost. 


Men of different nations were bound together in 
a common experience. A power dissolved their 
differences and produced a unity of spirit. 


IV. Power to transform lives 


What was the purpose for which power came 
from on high? It was to transform lives. Consider 
Morrison’s discussion of “Harnessing God’s 
Power.” Cite illustrations of transformed lives: 
the apostles from cowards to courageous men, 
Paul from proud self-righteousness to humility 
and dedicated service. Mention the faith of Al- 
coholics Anonymous and that it transforms from 
fear to purpose, from defeat to victory. 


V. Power to transform the world 


The program Jesus outlined to the disciples has 
this progression: Be witnesses in Jerusalem, then 
in Judea and Samaria, and finally to the end of the 
earth. Call attention to the criticism of the apostles 
by the angered Thessalonians: “These men who 
have turned the world upside down have come 
here also” (Acts 17:6). The question might be 
asked, Were they turning the world upside down, 
or were they turning it right side up? 

Morrison mentions the Greek term in the New 
Testament for power as dynamis, and discusses 
God’s power as “dynamite.” So it is. Consider 
from Ephesians 3: 20-21, “the power at work with- 
in us.” God is able to do “far more abundantly 
than all that we ask or think.” Jesus envisioned 
a redeemed world. His early followers faced diffi- 
cult times and tremendous odds, but they gloried 
that God’s power through their weakness could do 
great things. We have the power of the world on 
our side. Do we have the power that the disciples 
had? Are our wills committed to God? 


VI. A powerful church 


Morrison makes this fine statement: ‘“God’s 
power imparts a certain enthusiasm, an optimism, 
a buoyancy, a radiance, and a contagious vitality 
that is not of this world.” How can we make ours 
a powerful church? Refer to Webb’s topic, “How 
Such Power Comes.” How does Morrison describe 
a power-filled church? To what extent might a 
power-filled church change the modern picture 
from Babel to Pentecost? 


VII. Channels of power 


The church is a fellowship of believers. Believers 
are individuals. The church has power only as it 
uses that power. Church members have power 
only as they are channels of power. Church and 
members but express the power of God for good. 
We can be saved only if, as channels of power, 
we lose sight of ourselves in the service of Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what kind of power is your church most 
interested? What kind did the disciples seek? 
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2. How does the church get, or receive, power? 
How did the disciples prepare for Pentecost? 

3. How much power does your church have? 
In what ways does your church manifest power? 

4. In what way does the class contribute to the 
spiritual power of the church? 

5. What can the class members do to become 
more effective channels of power?, 

6. Contrast the story in Acts 2:5-11 with the 
one in Genesis 11:1-9. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the discussion on power and the 
church’s power. Emphasize again that ultimately 
power is of God and that whatever is not used in 
keeping with God’s will is destructive. Warn men 
of the danger of being able to use atomic power 
without having the spirit of God. Challenge the 
members of your class to become channels of 
spiritual power in this power-crazed age. 

The topic for next Sunday is “The Church Is 
a Fellowship.” Suggest that the members of the 
class think on some such questions as: In what 
way is the church a fellowship? What do you get 
from it? What do you give to it? 


The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Methodist adults should learn to 
appreciate the power of the Holy Spirit and the 
ways in which this power has been and can be 
effective in the life of the Christian church. 

Central question: It is possible to summarize 
this lesson in the one word, Power. Or a phrase 
may be used, The Church’s Power. 

One wording of the central question might be, 
What were, and what are, the effects of the power 
of the Holy Spirit on the church? Note that the 
question, like others for this unit, has two parts: 
a study of church origins and of the church today. 

Opening the session: Begin with a brief sum- 
mary of last Sunday’s lesson. State the problem 
for today and the procedure to be followed. 

Class procedure: Read the Pentecost story, 
Acts 2:1-41. If necessary, verses 22-36 may be 
omitted. 

Again the reading contains a controversial sec- 
tion, that on “speaking in tongues.” Neither avoid 
the issue nor give it excessive emphasis. Assign 
one speaker the task of interpreting the Pente- 
cost story. Perhaps some member of the group has 
heard others “speak in tongues.” If not, a sympa- 
thetic account may be found in Report to Protes- 
tants by Marcus Bach, chapter III. How should 
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this be interpreted? What is the deeper effect of 
the Holy Spirit on Peter and John and the other 
apostles? Be sure this speaker does not talk too 
long or encroach on the territory of the next 
speaker. 

Next, read the promise of the Holy Spirit from 
Acts 1:1-14. The speaker interpreting this passage 
should study the Adult Student material. Webb 
describes three kinds of power received by the 
early Christian apostles. These may be illustrated 
from the speaker’s experience; others may be 
added as the speaker wishes. 

Finally, read John 16:1-15. When the Holy 
Spirit came to the early church, what were the 
consequences? What effect does the Holy Spirit 
have on the church today? Give the final speaker 
more than a third of the class period to discuss 
this question. Adult Student suggests that the 
church is (or should be) united in love for Christ, 
in love for each other, and in love for others out- 
side the fellowship. Wesley Quarterly discusses 
five effects of the power of God. The speaker may 
combine or revise or add in accordance with his 
own thinking on the subject. Illustrations and 
applications should be on your church today. 

Closing the session: Use hymn 173 or 174 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. Or, if no piano is avail- 
able, close with a prayer that the Holy Spirit may 
be with the class and their church. 

Advance assignment: Let one or three readers 
prepare to read aloud the passages from Acts, 
Romans, and Ephesians. Assign a panel of five to 
conduct the discussion growing out of these pas- 
sages. Ask one of the panel members to serve as 
chairman. 





Blest Be the Dear - 
Uniting Love * 


Blest be the dear uniting love 
That will not let us part; 

Our bodies may far off remove, 
We still are one in heart. 


Joined in one spirit to our Head, 
Where He appoints we go; 

And still in Jesus’ footsteps tread, 
And do His work below. 


O let us ever walk in Him, 
And nothing know beside, 
Nothing desire, nothing esteem, 
But Jesus crucified! 


Partakers of the Savior’s grace, 
The same in mind and heart, 
Nor, joy, nor grief, nor time, nor place, 
Nor life, nor death, can part. 
—Charles Wesley 


*The Methodist Hymnal, 404. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ It is one thing to recognize that the church is 
promised power from the Holy Spirit. It is quite 
another thing to try to decide just what forms of 
power come from this source, and how individ- 
uals find it. That is one of the central issues in de- 
bates over the peace-of-mind movement. 

Accurate measurement is possible in the case 
of machines. Many manufacturers maintain elab- 
orate laboratories where careful tests are made. 

There are no comparable tools with which to 
test power from the Holy Spirit. Precise measure- 
ments cannot be made. So it is small wonder that 
men disagree with one another about the kinds of 
power God gives. Perhaps the fact of disagree- 
ment is wholesome—so long as we do not become 
violent and anti-Christian in our abuse of those 
who do not agree with us. 


’ Viewed in terms of a particular kind of power 
—willingness to sacrifice and to witness for what 
one believes—few groups even approach the 
record of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Recently Rome, the historic center of Roman 
Catholic life and thought, was divided into zones. 
Bands of Witnesses were assigned to make daily 
visits to prospects. During just one thirty-day 
period, they distributed nearly 1,500,000 leaflets 
and an additional quarter of a million larger publi- 
cations. 

Is this the fruit of striving for and finding the 
Holy Spirit? Whether you give an affirmative or 
a negative answer, do you think evangelistic zeal 
is the only form of power that comes from person- 
al encounter with God? Why, or why not? 


’ Kathryn Hulme is best known as author of the 
highly successful book, The Nun’s Story. Not so 
generally known is the fact that she is a convert 
to Catholicism. 

Telling the story of her conversion to Catholi- 
cism, the novelist makes one point that—if true— 
should sting every Protestant. By and large, she 
suggests, Protestants hesitate to speak about 
religious matters outside the church. This 
“peculiar reticence” made her feel that many 
Protestants do not take their beliefs seriously. 
Whatever the degree of error and half-truth one 
may feel included in her verdict, there is no 
escaping the fact that many who are affiliated 
with the chureh are lacking in power to tell others 
what they have found through following Christ. 


% Overpowering desire frequently confers extra- 
ordinary strength. When one really wants a single 
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Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. After a painting by 
Benjamin West. 


thing with all his heart, he may gain power to 
win what he seeks. 

Vittorio Brattiere, son of the Italian Consul- 
General in Chicago, became obsessed with lore of 
the Southwest. For weeks he had little on his 
mind except cowboys and oil exploration. So the 
fourteen-year-old saved his money for a trip to 
his private mecca. Resolutely turning his back on 
extra eats and entertainment, he accumulated 
eighty dollars on an allowance of two dollars a 
week, 


’ There have been epochs in Christian history 
when large numbers of persons became fanatical. 
Their search for power from the Holy Spirit led 
them to participate in Europe’s “dancing mania” 
and in camp meetings in the United States that 
turned to orgies of emotional display. 

Such channels of expression offer little tempta- 
tion to middle-class church folk of today. But the 
demand for the kind of power that comes from 
tranquilizing drugs is terrific. 

Perhaps there is no connection between dis- 
appearance of the mourner’s bench from the 
church and the rise of chemical tranquilizers. But 
this much is certain: Even the excesses that some- 
times stem from seeking the power of the Holy 
Spirit are wholesome by comparison with dangers 
from test-tube tranquillity. 
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The Church Is a Fellowship 


me——"The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Acts 2:42-47; Romans 
15:1-9; Ephesians 4:17-32; Philippians 1:3-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Consider first the earlier lessons in the unit: 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” “The Church’s 
Power,” and now “The Church Is a Fellowship.” 
Thrill to the responsibility you have of discussing 
the nature of the church. Work out your own aim, 
with the benefit of suggestions found in the stu- 
dents’ material. Prepare the lesson, proclaim the 
church as a fellowship, and manifest a spirit of 
fellowship in your teaching. 

The regular resources are numerous. I plan to 
make much use of the daily Bible readings in this 
lesson. Since January 19 is Robert E. Lee’s birth- 
day, you may wish to use his friendliness as an 
illustration. Articles will be available in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Meditate on your own experience in the church 
and talk with other people about their experience 
of fellowship in the church. Find out from them 
what richness of fellowship, if any, they get in the 
church that they do not get from or through other 
organizations. Such testimonies might be used to 
enrich your presentation. 

The church as a fellowship is illustrated by the 
materials on pages 1, 3, and 9. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Church as a fellowship 
III. Characteristics of Christian fellowship 
IV. Strengthening the fellowship 
V. Strengthened by the fellowship 
VI. Extending the fellowship 


To BEGIN 


Let the class help you orient this lesson in the 
unit; sometimes students remember lesson topics 
over a whole unit. Emphasize the relevance of this 
lesson on the church as a fellowship. You might 
suggest some of the questions given below for the 
students to think about as the lesson proceeds. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are four Scripture passages. The one 
from Acts describes the beginnings of the unique 
fellowship in the church. In Romans Paul sug- 
gests that this unique relationship among be- 
lievers be continued. The passage in Ephesians 
gives suggestions for maintaining this relation- 
ship. In the passage from Philippians Paul ex- 
presses his gratitude for their fellowship and 
concern and offers a prayer for the continued 
growth of the fellowship. (You may wish to make 
mention here of some of the daily Bible readings.) 


II. The Church as a fellowship 


Morrison (Wesley Quarterly) criticizes the idea 
that one can be Christian without the church— 
that is, outside the fellowship. Webb (Adult Stu- 
dent) stresses the need for fellowship and com- 
munity. 

The early church was lacking in order and 
organization (see next Sunday’s lesson), but its 
members had faith and they had love. You may 
wish to quote from “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 416), including 


The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Fellowship in the church could go far toward 
overcoming the heart-rending loneliness and frus- 
trated longings in our day. People want to belong, 
and they want to feel that they belong. They want 
fellowship. This is the reason man is such a 
“joiner.” It is one reason also for the many small 
sects that have arisen. 

What is the emphasis Webb discusses in “Verti- 
cal Versus Horizontal”? We need each other 
but, individually and collectively, we need God. 
The church as a fellowship gives both. One of the 
unique things about the fellowship of the church 
is that our association with one another is 
blessed and enriched through our common search 
for and experience of God. 


III. Characteristics of Christian fellowship 


What does Morrison say is the meaning of fellow- 
ship? Consider Webb’s discussion of “Christian 
Togetherness.” What held the fellowship to- 
gether? What was the common factor? (See Acts 
2:42.) The early Christians had in common their 
experience of Christ. This experience was so over- 
whelming that they thought of themselves as 
having all things in common. So long as there 
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was enough, no one would be in need. This was 
not an economic experiment; it was an experience 
of concern for one another. The fellowship was 
primarily intellectual and spiritual, not material 
and social. 

The daily Bible readings give descriptions and 
illustrations of Christian fellowship. Barnabas set 
the example. Contrast Barnabas with Ananias. 
Paul urged Christians to welcome one another, 
as Christ welcomed them. Does such a welcome 
characterize your fellowship? How nearly does 
your fellowship fit the description given in Ephe- 
sians 4:25-32? Is it free from bitterness, wrath, 
clamor, anger, slander, and malice? Are the mem- 
bers kind, forgiving? You may wish to relate 
this to verses 1-3. 

What could be more valuable than for members 
of the fellowship to follow the counsel Paul gives 
to the Galatians, in the readings for Saturday and 
Sunday? “Bear one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ.” The only thing that matters, 
Paul says, is “faith working through love.” This 
is the main characteristic of Christian fellow- 
ship. 


IV. Strengthening the fellowship 


This topic and the next one illustrate the para- 
dox of Jesus saying that we save by losing and 
lose by saving. The fellowship of concern for 
others involved dedication toward strengthening 
the fellowship. Morrison emphasizes this point 
in two of the topics, “We Must Have Organiza- 
tion” and “The Meaning of Fellowship.” Webb 
stresses this point also in “Vertical Versus Hori- 
zontal” and “Christ—My Brother—and I.” What 
example can you suggest whereby the fellowship 
was strengthened? 

Refer again to the contrast between Barnabas 
and Ananias. The one strengthened the fellow- 
ship; the other weakened it. Through mutual en- 
couragement men have hope; through living in 
joyous harmony, under the inspiration of God, the 
fellowship is strengthened. 


V. Strengthened by the fellowship 


Whenever one forgets himself and strengthens 
the fellowship, he in turn is blessed. He climbs 
highest who lifts another up. 

Newcomers had easy access to the fellowship. 
There was eager welcome, as those already in the 
fellowship had been welcomed by Christ. (See 
Romans 15:7.) They were lifted to a higher level 
of life. The fellowship gave strength not so much 
in terms of things as in terms of clarified vision 
and spiritual companionship. Where people meet 
in the name of Christ, there he is in the midst of 
them. The people encourage one another, and 
Christ strengthens all. 


VI. Extending the fellowship 
The purpose of the fellowship is not only to 

























































H. Armstrong Roberts 


be enjoyed, but to be strengthened and to be 
extended. Note, for example, Webb’s discussion 
of “Christ—My Brother—and I” and Morrison’s 
emphasis on the meaning of fellowship. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship, a fellow- 
ship of believers. The AA’s illustrate the paradox 
of saving by losing. The AA member loses sight 
of himself in his effort to help another person. He 
would go anywhere at any time to help a fellow 
alcoholic who is in distress. In that way the alco- 
holic maintains his own sobriety. What lesson can 
the church learn from this? Unless we extend the 
fellowship, our own spirit of fellowship dwindles 
and dies. When we do extend it, our spirit of 
fellowship grows and thrills. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How were the early Christians strengthened 
by the fellowship (in the church) ? 

2. What is the unique value of church fellow- 
ship? What, if anything, does one get in church 
that he does not get elsewhere? 

3. Contrast the loyalty of Christians to Christ 
and the loyalty of Communists to their leaders. 
(What percentage of increase in membership did 
your church have last year? How many members 
did it take to win one new member?) 

4. What influence does your fellowship in the 
church have upon your associations with other 
groups? 

5. What can you do to enrich and extend the 
fellowship? 
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in CLOSING 


If time permits, you might have two or three 
testimonies from persons as to what the church 
means to them. Whether there are testimonies or 
not, you could let the class leave with some such 
questions as the following in their minds: In what 
way have you been blessed by the church? In 
what way have you been a blessing to others in 
the church? 

Point out that the lesson for next Sunday is 
on the topic, “The Church Organizes for Service.” 
Suggest that through more diligent study and 
deeper dedication we can enrich and extend the 
fellowship. 


<The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: As a result of this study, adult class 
members should better appreciate the fellowship 
of the church and the need to strengthen that 
fellowship. 

Central question: The subject, stated in one 
word, “fellowship,” and the lesson title, “The 
Church Is a Fellowship” could lead in different 
directions in a discussion. One central question 
is, What is the value of Christian fellowship? 
Probably a better discussion question is, How can 
we strengthen our Christian fellowship? 

Opening the session: Let the chairman for the 
unit summarize the lessons of the last two Sun- 
days and state the question for today. 

Discussion outline: For the third successive 
week the scriptural passages include a sentence 
that gives some adults difficulty: “And all who 
believed were together and had all things in 
common.” Let the passage (Acts 2:42-47) be 
read. Then the panel should discuss the implica- 
tions briefly, pointing out the analogy with the 
family rather than with a communist state. Next, 
the panel may discuss the important errors de- 
scribed in Adult Student: vertical religion, hori- 
zontal religion. Give a fourth (or less) of the time 
to this diagnostic step of the discussion. 

Make the transition from diagnosis of the prob- 
lems to solution by reading Romans 15:1-9. One 
panel member may discuss the triangular fellow- 
ship of “God and I and my brother” described 
in Adult Student. Also note the three terms from 
Wesley Quarterly: “Friends—Students—Follow- 
ers.” 

Next, consider the four steps in fellowship cited 
in Adult Student: teaching and learning, breaking 
bread together, prayer and worship, concern for 
others. How are these elements in the life of the 
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early church reflected in the church of today? 

Finally, discuss the problem-action or applica- 
tion. Measured by the ideals and practices of the 
early church, where is your church falling short? 
What are its greatest needs as a Christian fellow- 
ship? For example, how strong is the educational 
program? Are the sacraments administered regu- 
larly, understood, and taken seriously by all mem- 
bers? Does the church (and do church mem- 
bers) have an active prayer life? 

Questions like these may suggest action 
needed to strengthen the fellowship of your 
church. The discussion may result in specific 
recommendations to the official board or adoption 
of a class action project (for example, support 
of prayer meetings). 

Save time, if possible, for a brief forum period 
in which each class member may have his say. 

Closing the session: Read Ephesians 4:17-32. 
Sing “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 416), using all four stanzas. 

Advance assignment: Next week’s session is on 
church organization. Invite an expert to talk to 
the class on the organization of your church. Your 
program-planning committee will know best 
whether to invite the district superintendent, the 
pastor or assistant pastor, the lay leader, or the 
chairman of the official board. Each would, of 
course, approach it from a different angle. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Aspects of the church that center in fellowship 
actually witness to deep faith in man. For, unless 
men have capacity for change in the direction of 
godliness, fellowship activities will lower the level 
of a group rather than raise it. 

Whether clearly expressed or not, the belief 
that every man will respond if challenged in the 
right fashion is central to much that we do. 

Eight years ago the Reverend Jimmy Butter- 
worth came to this country seeking to secure gifts 
to rebuild a London social service center. Bombed 
during the war, it would have to receive help 
from outside impoverished Britain. 

In Hollywood, Butterworth chanced to meet a 
noted actor who offered to give benefit perform- 
ances in England. He played two weeks in 
London’s Prince of Wales Theater and put nearly 
twelve thousand pounds into the building fund 
of the youth center. Subsequently, he has re- 
turned to England nearly every year for benefit 
shows. 

Is this actor a pious person? Not in the conven- 
tional fashion. Rollicking, frolicsome, and some- 
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times crude, his self-giving for the cause of under- 
privileged youth simply indicates that, along with 
every other man, Bob Hope has in him a spark 
of the divine. 


* Opportunities of fellowship are partly offset by 
human tendency to abuse everything good. 

Recently a national magazine with strong con- 
servative emphases published a full-page adver- 
tisement headed “The Food Supplement Digest” 
and carefully aimed at churchmen. 

Appealing for religious workers and church 
members to become Supra-Vite representatives, 
the ad had a strong evangelistic note. It stated 
that more than one thousand ministers and their 
wives are presently selling Supra-Vite products. 

Many congregations include one or more per- 
sons who deliberately or unconsciously take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the church is a fellowship. 
Because membership in the group provides a sales 
lever, it may be used to peddle everything 
from vanilla extract to vitamin pills. 

The week’s memory verse may have a message 
even at this point. What do you think? 


It is often difficult or impossible to draw clear 
lines of distinction between genuine and artificial 
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fellowship activities; they may seem very much 
alike on the surface. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana, is a 
widower. When he entertains friends they are 
likely to eat food he has prepared. After dinner, 
it is not unusual for his guests to help him with 
the dishes. Such spontaneous informality is very 
different from activities deliberately planned to 
create intimacy between host and guests. 

Likewise, it is difficult or impossible to measure 
—but genuine friendliness on the part of a congre- 
gation differs from a forced air of hospitality. 
Greeters may stand at the door passing out smiles 
and handshakes in both instances. But the visitor 
is likely to sense whether such activity is spon- 
taneous or simply part of a plan to win new mem- 


bers. 


Some months ago, Mrs. Eugenia Hedgpath cele- 
brated her one-hundredth birthday. In her home 
town of Pacolet, South Carolina, two parties were 
give in her honor: one by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, and the other in the recrea- 
tion hall of Pacolet Methodist Church. Do you 
consider the church an appropriate sponsor for 
such a birthday party? What arguments support 
your judgment? 


The Church Organizes for Service 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


eo~—-The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Acts 6:1-7; Romans 12: 
3-8; 1 Timothy 3; 5:17-22. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the rest of the unit on “The 
Church in the Making,” and consider your life 
within the church organization and program. 

There are those who discredit the church, say- 
ing it is overorganized. You have an opportunity 
to show the class that organization is necessary as 
a tool for getting an important job done. 

Along with your study of the usual resources, 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


read the Episcopal Greetings as found in the Dis- 
cipline, especially the third paragraph. It includes 
this sentence: “We reverently insist that a funda- 
mental aim of Methodism is to make her organiza- 
tion an instrument for the development of spirit- 
ual life.” 

Make an outline for yourself, or make whatever 
outline you use your own. Develop an aim for the 
lesson. So prepare that you may inspire the 
church organization to build on its foundation of 
Christ and to use the power of God for enriching 
and extending the fellowship. Strive to lead your 
students to a better understanding of the need for 
organization and of the organization itself. Chal- 
lenge them to grow in dedication. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Organization is necessary 
III. Principle and purpose of organization 
IV. Responsibility to work in the church 
V. The responsibility of church workers 
VI. Church-related vocations 
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To BEGIN 


Let the class help you review the unit so far, 
then consider the purpose and the relevance of 
this lesson on organization. You might even read 
the paragraph in the Discipline referred to above. 
Ask the members of the class if there is any 
officer in the church who does not understand his 
responsibilities. Offer to help him find the outline 
of his work in the Discipline or in one of the 
leadership manuals. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are four passages in the Scripture lesson. 
The one from Acts discusses the growing com- 
plexity of the fellowship and the need for organ- 
ization and for helpers in administering the 
program. The passage from Romans is Paul’s 
description of practical religion and Christian 
service. The two passages from First Timothy 
outline the characteristics of Christian workers 
and leaders. 


II. Organization is necessary 


Without organization there is anarchy. Organi- 
zation makes possible the harnessing of energy, 
the division of responsibility, the strength of 
unity, the conservation of gains, and co-operation 
for strength and service. 

One illustration of the need for and the value of 
organization is given in the passage from Acts. 
A second illustration is found in the daily Bible 
reading for Wednesday. The gains made by Paul 
and Barnabas were conserved through organiza- 
tion and the work of the elders. For a third 
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illustration note the Bible reading for Saturday. 
The Council was called for the purpose of solving 
problems. Another illustration well worth men- 
tioning is the contrast between John Wesley and 
George Whitefield. Whitefield was perhaps a 
greater preacher than Wesley. However, the fruit 
of Wesley’s work was conserved and extended 
through organization. 


III. Principle and purpose of organization 


This might be changed to read “The principle 
is organization for a purpose.” Organization 
should never become an end in itself. This is 
borne out in the Episcopal Greetings in the Dis- 
cipline: “We do not regard the machinery as 
sacred in life itself, but we do regard as very 
sacred the souls for whom the church lives and 
works.” 

Note Morrison’s emphasis in “Service Above 
Services.” What, specifically, does Morrison think 
the church ought to do? Are these being done in 
your church? Both Morrison and Webb empha- 
size the need for adaptability of organization. John 
Wesley experimented with organization through 
trial and error. Whatever organization works best 
should be kept. Whatever doesn’t work should be 
laid aside. Many people are afraid of experiment 
and of change; however, it is necessary for 
progress. 

If you can obtain one or make one, why not 
display a chart of organization in the local church? 
You might even insert the names of the various 
officers. Such a chart could well be displayed 
permanently. Urge every officer to find out his 
opportunities of service in and through the 
church. 





Paul leaving the Ephesians 
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IV. Responsibility to work in the church 


Note Morrison’s discussion, “Quality Rather 
Than Size” and Webb’s topic, “Variety of Gifts.” 
Roy L. Smith in The International Lesson Annual 
has a topic, “Every Man’s Talent Needed.” The 
church is people and depends upon them. 

Not many people would like to live in a com- 
munity where there is no church. Too often, 
though, we are willing to live in a community 
where there is a church and let others do the 
work and support the church. Unless members 
are willing to work, they may become spiritual 
parasites, especially if they leave the spiritual 
nurture of their children to others. 

You might ask: How many have refused re- 
quests to work in the church? How many have 
some definite responsibility in the church? How 
many would be willing to accept an assignment? 

Sometimes the task is in finding needed work 
for people to do. What are some other things 
which, through proper organization, could be done 
in the church? The church should use those whose 
talents are available and need to be developed. 
The best way of assimilating new members is to 
give them worth-while tasks. 


V. The responsibility of church workers 


What, according to Webb, is our responsibility 
for “man-making”? What are some ways Webb 
suggests that workers can qualify? Call attention 
to Morrison’s warning in “Quality Rather Than 
Size” lest we become enamored with bigness 
and business and so forsake the spirit of the 
Master. When Simon Peter took his eyes off 
Jesus, he began to sink. 

Present, if there is time, the story of Paul’s 
meeting with the elders at Miletus. Paul was un- 
able to go to Ephesus, so he asked the elders to 
come to Miletus for farewell. Use Paul’s counsel 
to challenge the members of the class. 

Make mention of the daily Bible reading for 
Sunday. Self-seeking is out; we ought to seek 
others’ good and seek to reach others. We ought 
to incarnate the Spirit as we tend the flock of God. 
Part of our work should be that of training others. 


VI. Church-related vocations 


Recall Webb’s discussion of “Variety of Gifts” 
and the topic by Roy L. Smith, “Every Man’s 
Talent Needed.” Morrison insists that the church 
should send people out for Christ. Our church 
carries on a continuous recruitment program, but 
this program must be intensified if we are to con- 
tinue to have leaders to do the work that should 
be done. Does your church have a committee on 
Christian vocations? (See Discipline, Paragraph 
145 [9].) 

Make an analysis of your church. (Refer to the 
Discipline, Paragraph 149 [1].) How old is it? 
When was it organized? How many pastors has 
it had? How many other full-time workers? How 


many full-time church workers have come out of 
your own membership? (A certain church cele- 
brated its two-hundredth anniversary. The pastor 
stated that there was no record that the church 
had ever produced a minister. How can a para- 
site live so long!) 

Unless the preacher has done so, let the class 
urge him to preach a sermon on church-related 
vocations. Urge the members of the class to chal- 
lenge their young friends, their children, or per- 
haps their grandchildren, with the glorious oppor- 
tunities of serving through the church. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is organization necessary? What is the 
purpose of organization? How should the church 
be organized? 

2. What are dangers of organization? How can 
we safeguard against these dangers? 

3. What changes would you suggest to improve 
the organization of your church? 

4. What opportunities are provided for leader- 
ship training in your church? 

5. What ways are used for assimilating new 
members? 

6. What are some additional ways in which 
your church ought to be serving the community? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. Recall these em- 
phases: Organization is necessary, but only as a 
tool. All of us have a responsibility to work in 
the church and to lead exemplary lives. Further- 
more, we have a task to call others to dedicate 
their lives to service through the church. 

The topic for next Sunday is “The Privileges of 
Church Membership.” Suggest to the class mem- 
bers that they recall the time of their joining, the 
vows they took, the blessings they have received, 
the work they have done in the church. Urge 
them to invite someone else into the church 
fellowship. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Adults should come to recognize 
the vital role of church organization in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the church’s ministry. 

Central questions: The subject is church organi- 
zation, and two questions may be asked: 
(1) What is the New Testament basis for church 
organization? (2) How is our church organized 
for service? 

Opening the session: Let the chairman state 
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the subject and describe the plan for the class 
period. He may also introduce the reader and in- 
terpreter who will answer question 1. 

Section 1: Class interest in question 2 should be 
high. Give no more than ten to twelve minutes, 
therefore, to the important but less immediately 
vital subject of New Testament origins. 

Have one Bible reader and one interpreter do 
the job. Read Acts 6:1-7, pointing out the early 
specialization of function between ministers and 
social workers. Read Romans 12: 3-8, emphasizing 
the many phases of Christian work and the varied 
talents required. Read 1 Timothy 3:1-13 and 5: 
17-22. Point out the responsibility of the church 
for supporting financially those who devote full 
time to Christian service through the church. 

Section 2: Make the transition from New Testa- 
ment origins of church organization to the organi- 
zation of your Methodist church. 

Both speaker and students should be fore- 
warned of the forum period. 

The approach to the question will vary with 
the speaker, whether the district superintendent, 
the charge lay leader, the chairman of the official 
board, or the pastor. But the question is the same, 
How is our church organized for service? 

The speaker may be able to point out gaps in 
the organization and therefore to present a chal- 
lenge for someone in the class to accept specific 
responsibility. Where are the places of greatest 
need? What particular talents are needed there? 

Forum period: Save time so that class members 
will be able to ask their questions. (If necessary, 
an icebreaker question or two may be “planted” 
beforehand.) It is better to stop with a few peo- 
ple still wanting to ask questions (and to suggest 
that they talk to the speaker individually after 
the session) than to have long waits between 
questions. 

Closing the session: Read “O Word of God In- 
carnate” (The Methodist Hymnal, 386). Or offer 





For February 


The first Sunday in February we shall 
conclude the unit on “The Church in the 
Making.” The following three-session unit 
is entitled, “The Church’s Ministry to Mind 
and Spirit.” 

The lesson topics are: 


February 2: Privileges of Church Member- 
ship 

February 9: The Church Teaches the Word 

February 16: The Church Preaches the Word 

February 23: The Church Worships 


The magazine section will carry an article 
related to the lesson for February 23: “The 
New Look in Methodist Worship,” by W. 
Maynard French. 
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extemporaneous prayer giving thanks for the 
wisdom of the apostles in assigning responsibilities 
and organizing the early church. 

Advance assignment: Ask five or six class mem- 
bers to conduct a round-table discussion of the 
privileges and responsibilities of church member- 
ship. One class member should prepare to read 
the biblical selections aloud. 


pF rom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Advance planning is central to organized serv- 
ice. It is one thing to work zealously toward solu- 
tion of a pressing problem of the moment. It is 
quite different to anticipate problems and try to 
meet them before they reach a critical phase. 

A fourteen-year Federal-Aid highway-building 
program of 41,000 miles of modern freeways has 
been launched. Construction plans are based on 
estimates of future needs. If our climbing birth 
rate continues, United States population will jump 
nearly 20 per cent by 1975. 

Too often in our church work we rush about 
in frantic zeal to meet today’s problems but make 
no attempt to project our plans into the future. 


Problems of spiritual service are more complex 
than those of industry. Future population levels 
can be predicted with more accuracy than future 
burdens on the minds and hearts of men. 

No matter what the zeal of a group in organiz- 
ing for service, there is no way to eliminate new 
and unexpected problems. This is at once the de- 
spair and the hope of the church. For too great 
success in getting ourselves out of our difficulties 
could lead us to forget our dependence upon God. 


* Scott’s Run, West Virginia, is typical of many 
once-prosperous mining communities. During 
boom days when forty mines were operating, burn- 
ing of the refuse killed the vegetation. Large- 
scale erosion followed. 

A newcomer summed up his reaction: “This is 
the most depressed area I have ever seen.” 

Through the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, Methodists support Scott’s Run Settle- 
ment House. Many of its activities center in such 
matters as home economics, alcohol education, 
recreation, and health education. 

Passion for improvement now may claim so 
much attention that men cease striving for op- 
portunity to participate in the life to come. Who 
can judge how much of the church’s work should 
center in social service and how much in spiritual 
nurture? 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


This unit of study may become most valuable 
and interesting if approached from the viewpoint 
that the message of Christianity is more important 
than anything else in the world. The thrill of 
working so that non-Christians may know of the 
joys of Christian fellowship and the love of Christ 
for all is beyond the power of words to describe. 
Yet, as you teach this series of lessons, you will 
help the members of your group relate them- 
selves to this task which has been carried on for 
over one hundred years in Japan. 

This study is timely. Japan is part of the inter- 
national picture today. Christians in the United 
States and Canada are studying about Japan. 
This world mission theme was selected by the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. and is being used as a basis for study 
by the major Protestant denominations. 

This month in your church the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, the children, and the 
young people will be studying this same theme. 
It is also being used in Schools of Missions and in 
Sunday Evening Fellowship groups. 

See page 34 for a list of resources that will 
be of help to you in preparing to teach. 

The Adult Student material is of great im- 
portance. Read it until you thoroughly understand 
it. Mrs. Floyd Shacklock, the writer, is well ac- 
quainted with the work of the church in Japan. 
She and her husband have served as missionaries 





Mr. Tewxszoury is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education. 
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Kmerging? 


A New Japan 





in Japan. At present she is a staff member of the 
Joint Committee on Christian Education in For- 
eign Fields of The Methodist Church. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparation for the first session, read the 
material in Adult Student, “A New Japan 
Emerging?” Become familiar with the daily Bible 
readings. These are definitely related to the theme 
and will help relate this lesson to scriptural truths. 

A political map of Japan has been prepared 
specifically for use in this study and should be 
before the group in each of the sessions. (See 
page 34.) 

If you have a copy of This Is Japan (see list 
of resources), the chapters on “The Land and 
Its People” and “Postwar Travels and Gains” will 
be helpful as you interpret the new Japan that 
has been emerging since the war. 

For a historical statement Chapter 2, “The 
Japan of Yesterday” in Cross and Crisis in Japan 
(see list of resources) , will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Historical background 
II. Change brings freedom 
III. Signs of progress 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by conduct- 
ing a map study. Many people know in general 
about Japan, but through a study of the political 
map you can help the members of the group to 
see the close proximity of Japan to Russia and 
Korea. The cities in which the Christian church 
is at work should be located. The terrain of Japan 
is also interesting. The mountainous area affects 
the ways in which people live and makes its 
contribution to the economic situation in the 
country. This map study should take only a brief 
time. 

For additional significant facts about the coun- 
try This Is Japan will be helpful. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Historical background 


After the brief map study, you will want to 
help the members of the group develop a historical 
perspective in regard to the work of the Chris- 
tian church in Japan. If you have a copy of Ten 
Against the Storm you will find the opening chap- 
ter has valuable information. 

You may want to make a statement such as the 
following, indicating briefly the early history of 
the Christian church. (In session 2 there will be a 
more detailed study of this.) 

The Christian religion came first to Japan in 
1549 when Francis Xavier, a Jesuit priest, first 
visited the country. He had been followed by other 
Spanish Jesuits who planned, it is said, to bring 
Japan under the rule of Rome. For some time they 
were successful in making converts. Before Chris- 
tianity was officially banned by the Japanese ruler 
about three hundred thousand had been won to 
Christ. Crucifixions, beheadings, torture, marked 





ADDITIONAL RESOURCES * 


Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles Igle- 

a Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper 
1.25. 

Songs from the Land of Dawn, compiled by 
Lois J. Erickson. Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.50. 

A Torch in Japan: The Story of Michi Kawai, 
by W. H. Murray Walton. Friendship Press. 
35 cents. 

This Is Japan, by William Axling. Friendship 
Press. 50 cents. 

Ten Against the Storm, by Marianna Nugent 
Prichard and Norman Young Prichard. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Opening Christian Gateways in Japan, by 
Sallie Carroll. 60 cents. (Order from 
Literature Headquarters, Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service, 7820 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio.) 

“Japan Packet for Adult Fellowship Course.” 
Free. (Order from Joint Department of 
Missionary Education, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee.) 

Political Map of Japan. 40x30 inches, 75 cents. 


Audio-Visuals 


Younger Brother. 16 mm, 28% minutes. 
Rental, black and white, $8; color, $12. 

From the Church at Nishio. 35 mm color 
filmstrip with reading script, 70 frames. 
Sale, $5. 

Japan. 16 mm., color, 25 minutes. A docu- 
mentary film on life in Japan as it is today; 
good background material. Rental, $10. 

~~ * Unless otherwise indicated, all materials listed are 


available from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











the years until, in 1587, this so-called subversive 
faith was outlawed. 

Three hundred years later, about 1859, the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church in America sent mis- 
sionaries to Japan. For the next two years five 
hundred thousand Christians will celebrate the 
one hundred years of the development of their 
religion in Japan.} 


II. Change brings freedom 


Following this statement you will want to move 
rapidly to a discussion of “Change brings free- 
dom.” 

You may want to call attention to the opening 
paragraphs of the Shacklock material in which 
some of the changes are noted. Throughout this 
study you will want to help the members of your 
group to see the value of the individual and to 
see how these changes have brought a different 
kind of life to the individual and to the family. 

The place of the Christian church in the de- 
velopment of this new freedom is very important. 
Conflicting views in regard to this new freedom, 
even to the acceptance of change itself, have 
occurred on every hand. In the midst of this stood 
the Christian church, ready for action. 

It may be well to point out that crisis and 
change are not a new experience for the Japanese 
people. The Japanese Christian is a part of this 
changing pattern. To help interpret this situation 
this passage from Cross and Crisis in Japan will 
be helpful: 

“Within Japan there are new crises, . . . Oc- 
cupation changes, initiated with the best of in- 
tentions but definitely Western in outlook, must 
come under critical reappraisal and remodeling. 
In the meantime, a period of confusion is in- 
evitable. A rash of gambling, with thousands of 
‘pinball joints’ and extensive racing centers for 
bicycles, horses, and dogs, as well as a good deal 
of juvenile delinquency, plague society. 

‘Deep beneath these surface ills is the ever- 
present problem of freedom and responsibility. 
This is a spiritual dilemma of the first magnitude, 
and it touches Japanese society at every point. 
Traditionally the Japanese have thought of the 
good life in terms of loyal performance of clearly 
indicated duties. Their culture has mirrored 
discipline, order, and organic group relationships. 
War experiences brought these qualities to their 
sternest realization. Regulated living was at its 
height when the imperial order for surrender 
came. 

“The Western ideal presents another view of 
life—that of freedom, of individual accountability, 
of a democratic nation and state. To Japanese eyes 
this view is attractive, but intensely dangerous. 
Many old-fashioned people consider it a badly 
distorted picture of human relationships. Yet its 
worth is evident and, at least as practiced in the 





1 Adapted from Chapter I, Ten Against the Storm by Marianna 
and Norman Prichard. 
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: Toge Fujihira from Monkmeyer 


There is a new freedom for women in Japan. Shown are nurses in a morning 


chapel service. 


West, it has yielded many fine fruits of character 
as well as social institutions. The tension between 
conflicting views of life will be Japan’s new crisis 
for a long time to come. The right blending of the 
two in a harmonious society is the goal of the best 
minds in Japan today, and among them are many 
thoughtful Christians.” 2 

It will not be enough to point out that these new 
crises are upon the people of Japan; in this session 
you will want to indicate these changes. Be sure 
that it is made clear that with freedom comes 
responsibility. 

Moving from this discussion of ways in which 
changes may lead to freedom, we must remind 
ourselves that change may not always lead to free- 
dom. People have to be ready to accept change 
and its responsibilities. 

Axling, in This Is Japan, says that revolutionary 
changes have been made on many fronts in Japan 
and that the first and foremost of these is “the 
emancipation of the Japanese mind.” Help your 
class members realize that one of the great dif- 
ficulties to be faced is brought to our attention in 
Adult Student. “Can her [Japan’s] people, who 
have been taught for centuries to live by regi- 
mented patterns of conduct, be taught quickly 
the meaning of true freedom with its resulting 
individual responsibility?” 

As Shacklock points out, the acceptance or 
rejection of democracy may depend upon answers 
to very practical questions like, Does democracy 
really work? Who are our friends? What markets 
are open for our trade? 

It may be helpful to read the following from This 
Is Japan by Axling: “Today these shackles in the 
realm of the mind have been shattered, while 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom 


2 From Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles Iglehart. Friendship 
Press. Used by permission. 





of press, and freedom of assembly have been as- 
sured by the new constitution. The people are free 
to think their own thoughts and dream their own 
dreams. Not only so, they are more or less free 
to shout them from the housetops.” 8 


III. Signs of progress 


At this point lead your class in thinking about 
several specific ways in which the changes that 
are taking place in Japan today are signs of 
progress. 

Shacklock lists several. It may be well to list 
these on the blackboard and then discuss them 
in detail. The following are some “signs of prog- 
ress”: 

. The new freedom for women 

. New patterns of conduct for young people 
. Importance of labor unions 

. Changes in education 

. The changing rural pattern 

. Anew religious freedom 

The Shacklock material and the following state- 
ments will be helpful to you in interpreting these 
changes: 

1. The new freedom for women is, as Adult 
Student indicates, “the most revolutionary change 
of all.” The changing of the traditional pattern 
of women from that of obedience to that of 
equality is a great step. 

Axling says, “They [the women] have been in- 
vested with the same rights as the men; civic 
rights, property rights, suffrage, the right of di- 
vorce, inheritance rights, and the right to compete 
with men in the labor world. 

“Women are capitalizing on those new free- 
doms.... and... have held important government 
positions as well. 


AOor wd 


8 From This Ie Japan, by William Axling. Friendship Press. 
Page 10. Used by permission. 
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God’s Plan * 


God planned 

The little grain of sand 

I hold upon my hand, 

And so it need not be 

Hard for my faith to see 
He plans for me! 


—MIYOSHI 





* From Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa 
and other Japanese Poets; interpretation by Lois J. Erickson. 
Copyright, 1949, by Friendship Press, Ine. 





“In large numbers, women have qualified for 
the educational profession and in the field of 
medicine. ... 

“' . . women workers have invaded the labor 
world and are found wherever work is avail- 
able.” 4 

2. New patterns of conduct for young people 
is well outlined in Adult Student. Call the atten- 
tion of the members of your group to these 
changes: changes in ways of selecting a partner in 
marriage, growth of co-educational practices in 
many phases of life, new interest in their country 
as they have a part in the determination of its 
policies, and their new interest in choosing their 
religious expression on the basis of the inherent 
values of the religion. 

3. Importance of labor unions is a new develop- 
ment in Japan. Axling says: “One of the most 
outstanding developments of the postwar period 
is the growth of the labor union movement. To- 
day it boasts a membership of near six million 
strong, and its voice is heard both in the indus- 
trial world and in political circles. ... Unions are 
beginning to enforce a give-and-take relationship 
between employer and employee.” 5 

4. Changes in education are given in the Shack- 
lock material. Note the changes that affect the 
individual. Japan’s high literacy rate, 97 per cent, 
makes it the most literate country in the world. 
The raising of the standards of compulsory edu- 
cation, the co-educational setup of government 
schools, and the new methods of teaching should 
be pointed out. 

5. The changing rural pattern was greatly de- 
pendent upon the changing concept of the work- 
ing woman. Land reforms have helped also to 
change the rural scene. Note what Shacklock 
says about these important changes. 

6. New religious freedom becomes an important 
change for the Japanese people. Prior and during 
World War II the Shinto religion, “which made 
the state absolute as the arbiter of conscience and 
the pattern for behavior, could legally demand 
the adherence of every Japanese.” Today “re- 


* Ibid., page 10. 
5 Ibid., page 10. 
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ligious freedom is written into the new constitu- 
tion,” and “sets religion in a fuller and freer 
framework.” ¢ 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways are the new “freedoms” of the 
Japanese people the result of the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries? 

2. Discuss the influences that are at work to- 
day: (1) to help Japan become a democratic 
nation; (2) to help Japan become a Communist 
power. 


In CLOSING 


Your group will begin to sense their relation- 
ship to the people of Japan. To do this you may 
want to ask several to lead in prayer, asking God’s 
guidance in this important day of change and 
challenge. 


me——The Group in Action 








By HENRY KOESTLINE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The purpose for this session is “To understand 
the tremendous changes taking plaee in Japan 
today.” However, I would prefer to put it this 
way, using the newspaper technique: “New Cul- 
ture Clashes With Old; Sparks Fly.” 

Once I have discovered the one, big idea in a 
lesson I begin to draw my thinking and reading 
toward this idea—just as iron filings are drawn 
to a magnet. 

Next, I outline the lesson. The new teacher will 
do well to stick to the subheads in the material 
and make them his outline. Sometimes I do this, 
but usually I pick out an illustration or a state- 
ment in the lesson that is especially striking and 
—assuming that it supports my “one big idea”— 
I use it as my introduction. There is a statement 
in Adult Student which admirably serves this 
approach. It is the statement that mentions the 
conflict over the expansion of the Tachikawa Air 
Force Base. 

The lesson might be started this way: “Not 
too long ago the American Air Force Base at 
Tachikawa decided to lengthen the runways so 
that the newer, larger military planes could land 
there. But Japanese houses stood in the way. The 
Japanese, already desperately short of housing 
for their terribly crowded population, protested 
vigorously. Finally, the residents were ejected, 
the houses moved, and the runways were length- 
ened.” 


* Ibid., page 11. 





Mr. KoestTiineE is the managing editor of motive. 
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This is the introduction m my outline. It is 
selected to attract attention and also to plunge the 
class immediately into the central theme of the 
lesson: the clash of cultures and the sparks that 
fly. In this way I dramatize the one big idea. 

Usually the other points in my outline em- 
phasize this main idea. Today’s lesson outline is: 

I. A description of Old Japan 

II. Japan since World War II 
III. Japan’s hope for the future 

Then my outline closes with a summary or con- 
clusion in which I try to point out some Christian 
implications in the lesson, especially if these have 
not already been made clear in the class discus- 
sion. For example, I will say, “Considering all that 
we have discussed this morning, what should we 
as Christians do to help improve relations between 
Japan and the United States?” or “How can we 
help Japan make the transition to a modern, 
democratic nation?” 
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I frequently combine the lecture and discussion 
method of teaching. A good question to ask follow- 
ing the introduction is: In the light of our Chris- 
tian faith, what do you think are the issues in- 
volved here? 

Now, I want to return to my suggestion of 
underlining key words and phrases in the lesson 
material. I find that this helps me in preparing 
my outline. A teacher making a full outline can 
get many points from the underlined material. 
[For some points on the value and use of the dis- 
cussion outline see the article by Gregg Phifer 
on page 13.] 

I leave frequent breaks in the outline for ques- 
tions and discussion. As a matter of practice, I gen- 
erally use my underlined phrases as my outline 
and place I, II, or III in the margin. I don’t 
always follow the order of the lesson material, as 
evidence my introduction in this first lesson on 
Japan. 


Protestantism’s Centennial in Japan 


p— The Leader in Action 


By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help for this session in Cross and 
Crisis in Japan, by Iglehart, specifically chapters 
1 and 2. Chapter 5 of This Is Japan, by Axling, will 
also be of value. Two Swords, by Dalton (Friend- 
ship Press, 25 cents), is the biography of Joseph 
Hardy Neesima, one of the early and great leaders 
of the Christian education movement in Japan. 

In this session you will help the members of 
your group understand the work of the Christian 
church in Japan over a period of one hundred 
years. It should be remembered that the next 
session will deal with the work of the church 
today. See page 34 for a list of other helps. 

Explanation and directions are given on page 
10 for the use of page 11. This project would be 
appropriate with this lesson. 

Of utmost importance is the material in Adult 
Student. Read this material once more before you 
begin to work out your plan for teaching. Be sure 
also to read the Bible readings. Your Bible should 
be an ever-present tool as you prepare for this 
session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Japanese Christian martyrs 
II. Missionary work 
III. The centennial program 


To BEGIN 


You may begin by giving a statement such as 
the following: History is full of the names of 
the heroes of many lands whose earthly lives have 
been broken on the cross. At times, as in the first 
century, the church has had its geographical limits 
extended when its members have been dispersed 
through persecution. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Japanese Christian martyrs 


After having made the above statement it may 
be well to relate the material for this session to 
one of the Bible readings. Make a statement such 
as this: As we have seen, there are stories from 
earliest Christian times about those who have 
been ready to suffer persecution and hardship for 
their faith. Last week we mentioned briefly some 
of those who in the early days of the Christian 
influence in Japan suffered such persecution. To- 
day let us read of one of the earliest of Christian 
martyrs. From the Book of Acts we read of the 
stoning of Stephen. 

You will then want to read Acts 7: 54-60. It may 
be well to select in advance a member of the class 
to read this Scripture. 
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Toge Fujihira from Monkmeyer 


After reading this passage from the Acts you 
will want to think together about some of the 
early Japanese Christians. The story of Joseph 
Hardy Neesima is told at length in Adult Student. 
Tell this story yourself or ask one of the class 
to do so. 

It may be helpful to point out one or two of 
the other stories in the Shacklock material. The 
story of the early years of Christianity has many 
incidents of devotion and heroism on the part of 
the Christian converts. The story of Simon 
Takedo is of this kind and possibly could be told 
either in the place of or in addition to that of 
Neesima. 


II. Missionary work 


The statement in Adult Student about the first 
Protestant missionaries leads one to see not only 
the personalities of these early leaders, but also 
the work that was accomplished. 

In the earliest history of the Christian church 
in Japan an emphasis was laid upon education 
and service to one’s fellow man. It may be well to 
lead the members of your group to think of ways 
in which such leadership has provided much of 
the church’s emphasis on the social application of 
the gospel. 

You may want to tell briefly the story of Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa of whom Iglehart says, “He has met 
every new crisis with redemptive love translated 
into action.” 

The work of Kagawa is of outstanding im- 
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A Japanese family at dinner 






portance. As you interpret his work to your class, 
read this to your group as an example of the 
church’s impact upon the social evils in Japan. 

“As a theological student, he [Kagawa] would 
walk the few blocks from the respectable section 
of Kobe to the jigoku (hell) where the under- 
privileged people lived. After his graduation, he 
went back, ‘crossed the deathline’ into Shinkawa 
Ward, rented a six-foot square space in a com- 
munity shanty, and brought the living Lord into 
that Kobe slum. He remained there for sixteen 
years. During this ministry, Kagawa realized that 
he must do more than just ameliorate the suffer- 
ing of a few individuals, so he turned to fighting 
the causes that brought such injustice and suf- 
fering to his neighbors. Kagawa organized Japan’s 
first labor strike, and later helped in the forma- 
tion of the first industrial unions. 

“Still applying Christian insight to social needs, 
he followed the trail away from the city and labor 
relations back to the economic base of Japan— 
the rural world. For years, he devoted himself to 
improving agriculture for the marginal farmers. 
This he calls ‘perpendicular or three dimensional 
farming.’ Kagawa believes that with almost no 
capital, a farmer may still work his acre or two 
so as to get a decent living. Rice on the best plots; 
a garden for vegetables and a pond for carp 
nearby; a pig or a goat if possible; fruit on the 
cheaper hillsides; and trees planted for a multi- 
tude of uses—fast cropping ones for softwood, and 
nut trees for the hardwood trade. Even the nuts 
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could be fed to the pigs under this plan and in 
the tree branches a hive of bees would be kept for 
sugar! Wherever you go in Japan, if you see a 
goat you may know that a Kagawa disciple has 
been ahead of you. 

“Kagawa spreads his gospel of rural regenera- 
tion by lectures, tracts, novels, and especially by 
institutes, which he has named Farmers’ Gospel 
Schools. Here you see him at his best. Standing 
at a table with a bottle of India ink, and behind 
him a sheaf of large white paper sheets, he 
launches into an illustrated talk. He speaks at 
torrential speed, scarcely pausing as he swings 
to face the paper, emphasizing with swift, clever 
brush strokes, the high lights of his argument. 
Ripping off a filled sheet, dipping his brush, he 
rushes on again, carrying his fascinated rural 
young men with him point by point. He selects 
his students carefully, preferring eldest sons, as 
they are most likely to remain on the farm. If 
they can be won to Christ, the gospel will take 
root. 

“Met on all sides by evidences of human ex- 
ploitation, he applied his Christian principles to 
complicated Japanese finance, and developed his 
system of ‘brotherhood economics,’ or the seven 
basic types of cooperatives. He has given inspired 
leadership to this movement over a number of 
years and it is now effectively operating in post- 
war rural society. 

“In addition to these numerous and far-flung 
activities, Dr. Kagawa still found time to carry 
on seventeen full-sized city Christian centers 
(every one destroyed by the bombs), and to pro- 
mote cooperative pawnshops, cooperative medical 
service and group insurance. He spent at least 
half of his time on the road holding public evange- 
listic meetings in city and village alike. During 
these years, 240,000 persons have signed decision 
cards. Kagawa is a man of the people; the over- 
loaded buses and third class trains are good enough 
for him. Only in the first postwar years, when 
such transportation was not available, did he 
allow himself the indulgence of an old kitchen 
chair bouncing about on a three-wheel motor- 
bike truck. He has no word of criticism for mis- 
sionaries with their cars, but we have never seen 
him in one. 


“.. In Kagawa, the Christian faith has truly 
come alive.” 1 

You might express this observation: We have 
seen how, in the earlier days of the Christian 
influence, men and women were willing to give 
their lives that Christianity could live. In Dr. 
Kagawa we have one whose contribution is being 
made that Christ will continue to live and in- 
fluence the people of Japan. He has shown the 
world “redemptive love translated into action.” 


1¥From Cross and Crisie in Japan, by Charles Iglehart. Friend- 
ship Press. Used by permission. 





Work * 


I shall not say 

That I am busy: 
Those who would help 
The troubled people 
Should expect to be 
Busy always. 


Christ was so thronged 
By multitudes 

He had no time to eat. 
He said, 

“To him that hath 
Shall be given; 

And from him that hath not 
Shall be taken away 
Even that 

He seems to have.” 
Which means 

That if we do not use 
All of our powers 

We lose them. 


This also 

We must not forget— 

System, which gets work done! 
Then, too, the problem is 

To do our work 

With all our hearts; 

We do not tire 

Of doing what we love. 


But most of all, 

Our strength and comfort come 
Only when God 

Dwells in our souls 

Working together with us. 


—TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 





*From Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa and 
other Japanese Poets; interpretation by Lois J. Erickson. Copy- 
right, 1949, by Friendship Press, Inc. 





III. The centennial program 


You or one of your class should read the state- 
ment in the Shacklock material, “A Five-Year 
Plan.” Your class will be interested in the way 
this plan places an emphasis upon the importance 
of family life, youth evangelism, Christian educa- 
tion, and women’s work. 

Call attention to the fact that in Tokyo, in 
August of this year, the World Convention of 
the World Council of Christian Education will be 
held. Some of your class members may want to 
make a contribution to the World Council to be 
used as suggested on page 10. 

Many class members will want to have their 
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names included in the friendship book. Use pages 
9-10 provided for this purpose in this issue of 
Aputt TEACHER. (See also Workers With Youth, 
Child Guidance in Christian Living, and The 
Church School.) 

It will be well to emphasize the importance of 
this kind of a world convention being held in a 
predominantly non-Christian country. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways has Christianity influenced 
the people in Japan? 

2. What are some of the difficulties faced by 
Christian workers in a non-Christian culture? 

3. What are our responsibilities as members of 
this class to help the Christian church in Japan? 


In CLOSING 


Remind your group of the importance of 
studying the lesson material in Adult Student. 

As you bring this session to a close you may 
want to use this poem written by Toyohiko 
Kagawa: 


OnE WITH THE UNIVERSE 


To doa thing alone is difficult; 

Easy, when men work together. 

A sage once said, 

“The wise man works through others”; 
But the best of all 

Is that we trust 

Our work to God. 


Man cannot do the work of ants or bees, 
Nor of the ocean creatures. 

Yet I know 

That man and beast are brothers; 

And the ant’s absorbing work is mine. 
So, too, with life 

Of bird and fish; 

And through this kinship, 

I can feel that I am one 

With all the universe. 


My fancy then can make me one 
With plant or rock, 

Bearing me far 

From cheats and liars, 

Out to a mountain meadow, 

And I can become 

A sweet blue cornflower, 
Looking up 

Into the sun. 


Nature is life and art to me— 
I need no paint nor canvas, 
Marble, nor a harp, 

Because I have 

Harmony in my soul. 








This earth is wide; 

The world of human beings 
Not the only world for me; 
God made 

His creatures wonderful, 
And I am one 

With all His universe.” 


p——The Group in Action 


By HENRY KOESTLINE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson gives the history of the Christian 
movement in Japan, especially in its early stages. 

The first attempts to plant Christianity in Japan 
met with severe persecution. Let one member of 
your class tell the story of Simon Takedo, who 
was beheaded for his faith. This will focus the 
attention of the class on the tremendous price 
that was paid by the early Christians in Japan. 

Have another member of the class compare 
this persecution with the persecutions of early 
Christians in the Roman empire. The letters of 
Paul are full of trials and tribulations: arrests, 
shipwrecks, and beatings. Ask someone in the 
class to report on Paul’s sufferings. 

After these reports on persecution, ask the 
class to discuss this question: Why is the Christ 
we worship worth dying for? Another question 
can appropriately be injected into the discussion, 
Would I be willing to die for Christ? 

This question inevitably brings up another one, 
Am I willing to live for Christ? Can the depth 
of living of most Christians today be compared 
to that of the early Japanese Christians? 

The final assignment for this session is on 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, one of the early heroes of 
Protestantism in Japan. Ask one of the class mem- 
bers to read this story and tell it in his own words. 

Look ahead to next Sunday’s lesson on “Chris- 
tians Work Together in Japan.” Make any ad- 
vance assignments to allow time for preparation. 

It will help the class in studying this unit of 
four lessons to have a large map of Japan. (See 
page 34.) If the class does not secure a wall map, 
ask someone to bring in a good map of Japan 
in an atlas or encyclopedia. It may be passed 
around during the class session. 

Appoint a committee to select a visual aid for 
use by the class next Sunday or the following 
Sunday. See the listing on page 34. (Orders for 
these visual aids, especially on rentals, should be 
placed as soon as possible. Always list second 
and third choices, in case the film desired is al- 
ready out on loan to someone else.) 


2 From Songs From the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa and 
Other Japanese Poets. Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help for this session in Chapter 
6 of Cross and Crisis in Japan by Iglehart. The 
leaflet, New Patterns of Christian Work in Japan 
(in the free packet, see page 34) contains valuable 
material on the co-operative work in Japan. Open- 
ing Christian Gateways in Japan will be of value 
as you prepare your plan for teaching. It contains 
illustrations, both verbal and pictorial, of ways 
in which the church is at work. 

As in previous sessions you will want to be 
familiar with Shacklock’s material in Adult Stu- 
dent. The daily Bible readings will also help you 
as you prepare to teach. 

Read also the article on page 1. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Christian fellowship is universal 
II. The United Church of Christ in Japan 
III. A program that serves 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by reading 
the following statement: “In the heart of Tokyo 
stands a building that emphasizes the determina- 
tion of cooperative Protestant Christianity to meet 
the challenges of the new Japan. There is symbol- 
ism in the location of the Christian Center Build- 
ing, on a busy downtown street corner in the city 
where Japan’s crises are felt most acutely. The 
building itself, nine stories of concrete, expresses 
strength and solidity. And standing next to it, 
its nearest neighbor, is the Bible House.” ! 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The Christian fellowship is universal 


The development of the Christian church in 
Japan, as indicated in the Shacklock material, 
“was slow and the numerical growth has con- 
tinued to be slow.” You will want to help your 
class see that in this instance numbers have not 
been found to be important. Of greater moment 
has been the vitality of the Christian fellowship. 


1 From Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles Iglehart. Friend- 
ship Press. Page 97. Used by permission. 





Adult Student gives the significant story of 
the Riverside Fellowship. This is an important 
phase of the history of the Christian church in 
Japan. You may want to summarize what Shack- 
lock says about it. Despite all barriers this fellow- 
ship, begun before the war, continues to exist. 

Iglehart tells of the valuable influence of this 
fellowship in the following statement: 

“The ties of communication with the West was 
broken by the war. But at least it was among the 
Christians that they were last broken and first 
mended. Christians made one of the last efforts 
to ward off the catastrophe. In April, 1941, a 
deputation was sent by the Japanese churches 
to the United States for fellowship and confer- 
ence. The group was received by a similar deputa- 
tion from the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, and met at Riverside, California, 
for days of Christian fellowship and intercession. 
When the two deputations adjourned just in time 
for the Japanese to get back home, they organized 
themselves two by two as comrades-in-prayer. 
Silently, during the dreadful war years, those 
sacred trysts were kept. The postwar planning 
of all the major boards reflected this unbroken 
fellowship, a gracious miracle of God. 

“In October, 1945, a radio address from Japan 
by Rev. T. Miyakoda, former secretary of the 
National Christian Council, was monitored by the 
Allied Forces. The message, relayed to the mission 
boards, expressed the readiness of Japanese 
Christians to resume relations with the West. On 
October 21, 1945, four North American church 
representatives enplaned for Tokyo. There they 
experienced tender and heart-searching conversa- 
tion with Japanese churchmen, a common com- 
munion service, and the laying down of the 
broad lines for a renewal of work.” 2 

We reaffirm that “the ties which bind Chris- 
tians together can indeed be stronger than the 
hatreds which tear people apart.” This is indeed 
what makes the Christian fellowship universal. 


II. The United Church of Christ in Japan 


Here is one of the most interesting examples 
of the workings of the Christian fellowship. You 
will want your group to understand the sig- 
nificance of the United Church. Shacklock says, 
“The work in Japan is a good example of how 
our mission board is alert to meet the challenges 
of the day.” 

Take time to give some of the historical back- 
ground for the formation of the United Church. 


2 Ibid., pages 36 and 37. 
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Indicate by name the member denominations of 
this church. Point out that The Methodist Church 
as a member of the United Church plans no 
specific work of its own in Japan. As a participat- 
ing member of the United Church it plans with 
the seven other mission boards and with the 
United Church in Japan for any work that must 
be done. 

To rightly understand the program of the 
United Church in Japan will help the members 
of your group to realize its strategic importance. 

The chart on page 43 may help indicate the 
relative strength and importance of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan. 

Now that the organization and setup of the 
United Church has been clearly defined, you 
will want to consider some of the work of the 
Christian groups in the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan. In addition to the eight denomina- 
tions of the United Church of Christ in Japan, 
the following churches are members of the Na- 
tional Christian Council: the Episcopal Church, 
the Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptist 
Church, and some others. 


III. A program that serves 


In the last session of this unit (next week) you 
will consider many of the new frontiers of Chris- 
tian work. For the remainder of this session you 
will want to consider those types of co-operative 
work which have been in the program of the 
Christian church for many years. Shacklock points 
out two general areas of work: (1) education, 
(2) social work. 

Help the members of your group see the respon- 
sibility the Christian church has assumed in the 
field of education. 





The story of Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo is well 
stated in Adult Student. You, or a member of the 
group, will want to read this portion of the text 
material, pointing out the great service that this 
Christian school renders in preparing students 
to make their contribution to society. 

The following statement will help you in- 
terpret the importance of this area of service: 

“Today as we survey Christian education in 
Japan, we find a line of Christian schools extend- 
ing from the southern island of Kyushu to the 
northernmost island of Hokkaido. There are over 
seven thousand schools, ranging from primary 
grade to university level, which are affiliated with 
the All-Japan Education Association of Christian 
Schools, an interdenominational organization. En- 
rolled in these schools are 127,435 students. The 
largest denomination represented in the Associa- 
tion is the United Church of Christ in Japan 
(Kyodan), with 5,188 schools, enrolling 93,179 
students.” 8 

Carroll answers a question asked by many, 
What have Christian schools to offer that others 
do not? Her answer is, “a living faith to meet the 
needs of persons in today’s world, which Christ 
gives. Christianity has restored purposeful living 
to many Japanese youth and has challenged 
others.” 4 

The material in Adult Student also emphasizes 
this fact. It will be well to point out that many 
non-Christians have their first contact with Chris- 
tianity while they are enrolled in a Christian 
school. 

As told in Adult Student, the story of Dr. 

* From Opening Christian Gateways in Japan, by Sallie Carroll. 


Page 3. Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
4 Ibid., page 50. : 





Japanese children having their lunch at a social center 
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Denominational Total Ministers Missionaries Total Average 
Indication Church (Japanese) Membership | Attendance in 
Centers Church 
School 
United Church of Christ ** 1,455 1,323 405 162,397 104,256 
Anglican 344 293 84 37,290 18,891 
6 Lutheran Bodies 205 98 136 9,319 12,528 
2 Presbyterian Bodies 130 129 ~ 11,936 8,841 
5 Baptist Bodies 184 91 175 9,891 10,671 
7 Holiness Bodies 394 338 10 12,023 6,627 
Seventh-Day Adventist 87 168 46 3,075 5,383 
Total Protestant Churches 3,909 3,300 1,404 322,707 204,000 
(includes others than those 
listed above) 
* Adapted from Chart on pages 150-51, Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Iglehart. 
** Includes Congregational Christian Churches, Churches of the Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the Evangelical United Brethern Church, The Methodist Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., the Reformed Church in America, the United Church of Canada. 








Hamako Hirose, the president of Hiroshima 
Jogakuin, is one that illustrates the influence of 
the Christian school upon the non-Christian stu- 
dent. Whether it is on the graduate level or a 
church kindergarten, the influence of the Chris- 
tian faith is strong. The influence of the Christian 
teacher has often resulted in bringing parents 
into the church fellowship so that their homes 
have become Christian. These are important fac- 
tors to understand regarding the work of the 
United Church of Christ. 

The second area of work of the United Church 
of Christ is that of social work. You may want to 
begin this discussion by calling attention to this 
fact: Christian love sends men out to minister 
to those who are in need, while many religions 
do not have such an outreach. You may want to 
indicate that this statement points out one of the 
many distinctive contributions of the Christian 
church. 

The Shacklock material has much to contribute 
to this discussion. You will want to use it as a 
basis for interpretation of this area. The following 
statement by a missionary in Japan will also help 
you: 

“At the root of Japan’s many problems is her 
surplus population. The difficulty of finding a 
place to live and making a living is a threat to 
every household. Before the war many persons 
eked out their living from small plots of rented 


land, but postwar days have driven thousands into 
the cities to seek other means of livelihood. This 
plight has imposed new problems in the already 
overcrowded areas. Houses fill every available 
space, but there are no vacant houses, and no 
vacant lots. Families are fortunate if they can 


_ secure one room, no matter how small, where 


the whole family may cook, eat, and sleep. Chil- 
dren are forced into the narrow city streets 
to play. Parents have not time nor energy to 
think of children’s needs beyond a bit of food or 
a few clothes. Often, instead of having a meal 
prepared for them, children are given a few 
pennies to buy sweets or a bit of potato. Juvenile 
delinquency thrives in such an environment, and 
many children and youth become victims of it. 

“In an effort to combat these conditions, 
Japanese Christians have established social 
centers, clinics, and orphanages in many of the 
crowded city areas throughout Japan. Some of 
these are outgrowths of community centers estab- 
lished by mission boards before the Second 
World War. Aikei Gakuen, in Tokyo, and Seiwa 
Shakai Kwan, in Osaka, are social centers which 
have been supported by Methodist women for 
more than twenty years. Today there are forty- 
nine social work centers, with far-reaching pro- 
grams, operating under the United Church of 
Christ in Japan.” 5 


5 Ibid., pages 17, 19. 














QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some values of a fellowship of 
Christians such as that of the Riverside Fellow- 
ship? Is such a “fellowship” practical for our 
adult class? 

2. Is a “United Church of Christ in the U.S.A.” 
advisable? Discuss your answer in the light of 
the Shacklock material on the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. 

3. How can our class take an active part in the 
further development of Christian services for 
Japan? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to read the following prayer 
as you bring this session to a close. 

“O thou Father of us all, draw all thy children 
together in a strong bond of love and fellowship. 
As thou didst reveal in thy Son a way of life 
for us to follow, help us to reflect in our lives the 
truths which the world beheld in Jesus. Purge 
from us any prejudice, hatred, strife, greed, or 
selfishness. Help us to love our fellow-men in 
such a manner that others may see thy love re- 
flected in us. Open our eyes to the needs of those 
about us; save us from snobbishness or class 
hatred; deliver us from an economic system which 
puts profits above personality. Increase our faith 
in a better social order, and may we have the grace 
to bring it about by moral means. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen.” & 


r——_The Group in Action 


By HENRY KOESTLINE 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This session includes a number of items de- 
scribing Protestant mission work in Japan today, 
especially in the field of education. If you have 
a schoolteacher in the class, ask that person to 
report on the material under “Education” in Adult 
Student, with special attention given to Hamako 
Hirose. 

This session presents a good opportunity to 
invite a resource person, preferably a Japanese 
Christian or a missionary home from Japan 
(either on furlough or retired). Your pastor may 
know of such a person near enough to be with 
you on this occasion. 

If a resource person is not available, plan to 
use an audio-visual that the committee appointed 
last week has obtained. 

Assign one person to describe “the Riverside 
Fellowship” and explain how it remained intact 
during World War II. 


6 Ibid., page 29. 
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The Thought of God * 


To me 
The thought of God 
Is this— 


The first step 

In my daily life. 

Of all importance, 

For I leave this earth 

To enter Heaven, 

All things else forgot, 

All disappointment wiped away. 


Unworthy though I am, 

The thought of God 

Is this— 

Deep prayer 

That is a well of shining hope, 
And strength, and happiness. 


It is a time when bounteous manna falls; 
A time I learn the mysteries of the Word; 
A time I breathe the breath of life, 

And bathe my soul in God. 


It is a time 
When I see Heaven as my home; 
The time I meet the Risen Christ! 
—NAGATA 





* From Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa and 
other Japanese Poets; interpretation by Lois J. Erickson. Copyright, 
1949, by Friendship Press, Inc. 





Or appoint eight members to represent the 
eight denominations which have been united into 
the new, one church in Japan. Let them hold a 
committee meeting in front of the class and carry 
on an imaginary session planning mission work 
in Japan. One approach would be to make a list 
of questions, the answers to which they would 
need in order to make future plans. 

Such questions may be, How many persons 
live in Japan? How many of these are Christians? 
How many missionaries are at work now in 
Japan? How many more missionaries should be 
sent to Japan to meet the need? Should more 
Christian schools be established there? 

As the committee makes its list, point out to 
the class that the discussion is not based on the 
selfish interests of any one denomination. For 
example, the Methodist member is not raising 
the question, How can we preserve Methodist 
interests? 

If you have a doctor or nurse in the class, ask 
him to present the material under “Social Work.” 
Of course, a professional social worker may also 
do this. Special attention should be given to the 
“House of Brotherly Love” and its program for 
meeting the needs of the people of the community. 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help in preparing for this session 
in Cross and Crisis in Japan by Iglehart, chapters 
5 and 8, and in This Is Japan by Axling, chapters 
5 and 6. Many of the new frontiers are presented 
in the free leaflet, New Patterns for Christian 
Work in Japan, available in the packet. (See Ad- 
ditional Resources on page 34.) 

As in every section, the daily Bible readings 
and the Shacklock material in Adult Student are 
important. 

In this session you will want to help the mem- 
bers of the group to achieve a deeper appreciation 
of the new areas of work of the Christian church 
in Japan and to help them become more mission- 
minded, with an increasing sense of responsibility 
toward all people. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Christian witness 
II. Our responsibility 


To BEGIN 
You might begin this session by quoting this 
statement from Iglehart: 
“There is a new Japan. It is rising like a phoenix 
from its ashes of yesterday. . . . It is the people, 
however, who most reflect the zest of the new life. 


“Within Japan there are new crises, ... Occupa- 
tion changes, ... A period of confusion, ... A rash 
of gambling, .. . A good deal of juvenile delin- 
quency,... 

“Deep beneath these surface ills is the ever- 
present problem of freedom and responsibility. 
This is a spiritual dilemma of the first magnitude, 
and it touches Japanese society at every point... . 


“At every phase of Japan’s crises the cross has 
been raised by someone... . 

“Perhaps in a Japan of continuing crises, the 
tiny minority of Christians beaming their cross 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 





to victory will have set an example not only for 
Japan, but for all Christians everywhere as they 
meet the recurring cycles of crisis of today and 
tomorrow.” 1 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Christian witness 


After you have read the opening statement, 
indicate some ways that the church is at work 
in Japan. Point out the importance of the fact 
that the great new frontiers are being faced by 
Japanese Christians and missionaries working 
together. Adult Student has some pertinent in- 
formation about new areas of endeavor. The mis- 
sion program of all the major denominations is 
in a period of development. 

In the Interfield Consultation of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church in 1956 in- 
dication was made that the “mission motive and 
purpose among our people” should be carefully 
re-examined. 

A partnership is being created in the work of 
missions. It is a partnership of Christian nationals 
and Christian missionaries working together. As 
the members of the Interfield Consultation 
worked together, this partnership became a reality. 
As you consider some of the newer frontiers of 
the church’s program, lead your group to discuss 
briefly the nature of the task of Christian missions. 

This paragraph is from an interpretative report 
of the Interfield Consultation: 

“Missionary outreach is born of obedience to 
the redemptive will and power of God, clearly 
revealed in Christ, who commissioned His dis- 
ciples to be His witnesses; to preach, teach, and 
heal: to go into all the world proclaiming salva- 
tion in Him. Our Lord’s call is the supreme ex- 
pression of the missionary spirit characteristic of 
the whole Bible.” 2 

It has often been said that “to be Christian is 
to be missionary.” This statement may lead you 
now to a consideration of the new thrust of the 
emphasis on evangelism of the Japanese church. 
It will be well to recall that in a previous session 
many of the “regular” areas of the church’s pro- 
gram were discussed. Today we are thinking of 
the “newer frontiers.” 

In 1953 the United Church held a conference 
on the church’s mission for Christ. From this 
point the Japanese Christians moved out to wit- 





1 From Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles Iglehart. Pages 
126-37. Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
2 From “Adam, Where Art Thou?’ by Creighton Lacy. 
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Toge Fujihira from Monkmeyer 





A farmer operating a tractor at the International Christian University near Tokyo 


ness for Christ in the world. Locate the island 
of Hokkaido on the map. Here the new program 
of pioneer evangelism was established. In this 
important move Christians, a minority group in 
Japan, sensed their responsibility for witnessing 
for Christ. Why not ask one of the members of 
your group to read the story of Bibai, a farming 
community on Hokkaido where this new thrust 
of missionary endeavor was carried on? 

In Adult Student attention is given to several 
types of evangelism. In helping your group under- 
stand the importance of these approaches in dif- 
ferent situations, the statements below may be 
helpful. Be sure to refer to the material found in 
Adult Student. 

Iglehart has this to say about industrial evan- 
gelism and the need for the church to serve the 
labor group: 

“Industrial evangelism is really a live concern. 
Among the mining people only a bare beginning 
is being made. Factory workers, though, are more 
accessible, and a commission of the National 
Christian Council is coordinating the work of the 
churches for this group. 

“The laboring man in Asia does not have much 
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of a chance. In Japan things are comparatively 
better than elsewhere, but even here he lives at 
a level hardly above starvation, and jobs lack 
permanency. Since the end of the Korean War, 
with its transitory boost to Japanese industry, 
something like a depression has thrown many 
out of work. Conditions in the coal and steel in- 
dustries of north Kyushu are desperate for about 
a million operatives. The social agencies of the 
churches in Japan are giving emergency aid, and 
at the same time efforts are being made to estab- 
lish churches here, as well as among other work- 
ing people. 

“.. Rev. Theodor Jaeckel, a devoted German 
missionary serving laboring people, writes: ‘We 
find there a group of young workers who prac- 
tically explode with joy in whatever they may 
be doing . .. they have surrendered all to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and they believe He will carry 
them through.’ * There are many difficulties, as 
both management and labor often misunderstand 
Christian ministrations, and each is inclined to 


*From Japan Christian Quarterly, January, 1956, p. 87. 
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think it a scheme of the other to gain an ad- 
vantage. 

“Always there have been some Christian em- 
ployers in factories and businesses. We think of 
a silk mill in Toyo-oka near Tokyo, where the 
‘management, faithful Christian laymen, con- 
sidered the six thousand girl workers a natural 
field for evangelism, and retained a woman evan- 
gelist as dormitory matron. Baptisms in the local 
church were continuous. 

“At the present time, this paternal type of in- 
dustrial relationship is disappearing. Now, the 
Japanese churches realize that they must not only 
bring Christ to the individual workers, but they 
must help bring the entire system, management 
and labor, up to Christian standards.” 8 

Another evangelistic endeavor discussed by 
Shacklock is that in the urban areas. With the 
growth of large suburban areas the great work of 
the church in the cities is increasing. New con- 
gregations are being formed, and church school 
attendance is increasing. The members of the 
class will be interested in this development as it 
is similar to the ways in which the church is 
growing in this country. 

The churches in the urban centers are very 
active in the field of social work. 

“Through its Social Work Committee the 
United Church of Christ is related to numerous 
social service projects. Many of these have been 
opened since the war in answer to some specific 
need seen by ministers and laymen or by mis- 
sionaries. Such projects include orphanages where 
hundreds of children live in a Christian atmos- 
phere and homes where widows and the handi- 
capped may learn to become self-supporting. 
There are day nurseries for the children of work- 
ing mothers and other institutions of longer 
standing such as community houses and hospitals 
established and served by Christian doctors and 
nurses. In one such hospital in Tokyo which 
serves a very low income group, 235 babies were 
born in December 1954. Two hundred babies 
would be a conservative monthly average for this 
hospital. The hospital charge is made to fit the 
income of the patient. Through such agencies the 
United Church shows a growing sense of respon- 
sibility for the whole of society.” 4 

The above statement will help your class see 
the extended scope of this type of work and the 
opportunities it provides for Christian witness. 

Another phase of the evangelistic program is 
the work in the rural areas. At the beginning of 
this session we discussed the work of pioneer 
evangelism, which is among the farmers primarily. 
In the previous session we discovered the im- 
portant place of this program in the work being 
done by Kagawa. You may want to mention his 
work again in this session. 





*Iglehart, op. cit., pages 100-102. 
‘From New Patterns of Christian Work in Japan. 


The following paragraph describes what is be- 
ing accomplished in one rural center: 

“At Hino Machi, an hour out from Tokyo, there 
is an experimental farm with good, plain class- 
room buildings, dormitories, residences, and 
workshops. This is the Agricultural Evangelistic 
Seminary, which is preparing country boys for 
rural work, either as country pastors or lay vol- 
unteers. Of the graduates in the last three years, 
85 per cent have returned to rural work. The 
center provides both instruction and farming 
experience, while its extension services enrich the 
neighboring communities.” 5 


II. Our responsibility 


As you turn now to discussion of the responsi- 
bility of the church in the United States, indicate 
that the Japanese church, although very active 
in many respects, needs the help of other Chris- 
tians. 

Emphasize the fact that the Japanese Christian 
church is maturing, that most of its ministers are 
nationals rather than missionaries. 

Axling, in This Is Japan, says that the churches 
are self-governing and initiate their own pro- 
grams. The churches are interested in public 
affairs and have led the nation in the fight against 
public prostitution. The bill outlawing this traffic 
in souls was passed in 1956, the result of the 
Christian crusade. 

You may want to share the following statement 
with your class as you discuss the responsibility 
they have: 

“We of the West, and particularly we Chris- 
tians, are deeply involved in Japan’s crises. Our 
nations have been the agents of change and of 
the reshaping of Japan, and therefore we bear 
a heavy load of continuing responsibility for her 
and her people. ... We are all a part of today’s 
troubled world. It cannot be as outsiders, then, 
that we face the common responsibilities of 
Christians—in our world—or in Japan. 

“It is a cause for thanksgiving that our co- 
operation is sought by the Japanese Christians. 
They recognize their desperate need for assistance 
in winning the nation to Christ and this awareness 
overcomes a natural reluctance to receive aid. 
This is a welcome contrast to the natural inclina- 
tion of all Japanese to hide their needs rather 
than exhibit them. One of the things that endeared 
the ordinary people to the allied servicemen was 
that they seldom asked for help, and then only 
after they had exhausted every resource of their 
own. It is important that the Japanese Christians 
eagerly receive our cooperation and it is a privi- 
lege to cooperate with persons of such self- 
reliance. 

“Fortunately, the present span of church life 
and organization is wide. It includes every degree 
of autonomy, ranging from the advanced maturity 
of the United Church and the other older churches 


5 Iglehart, op. cit., page 93. 
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through varying degrees of cooperation to the 
newer groups, where the initiative in conducting 
church activities is still largely with the foreign 
missionaries. In every kind of organization there 
is a welcome and a suitable apparatus for chan- 
neling gifts or personnel straight to the designated 
need, whether in church extension, education, 
social work, literature, or some new type of under- 
taking.” ¢ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the relationship of Christian evange- 
lism, social service, and Christian education. How 
do these augment one another in the program of 
the United Church of Christ in Japan? 

2. Discuss ways in which we can become better 
informed about the work of the Christian church 
in Japan. 

3. What can we do as a class and as individuals 
to help support and enlarge the mission program 
in Japan? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize briefly the various emphases of each 
session. After doing this, it will be helpful to lead 
the group in prayer. 


f——The Group in Action 


By HENRY KOESTLINE 





_ These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson discusses the prospects of: Christi- 
anity in Japan today. The prospects are good. 

If the class has not used an audio-visual yet, 
this will be a good time to do so. (See page 34.) 
Be sure to preview the filmstrip before showing it. 
Let the class discuss the message in the filmstrip. 

The leaflet, New Patterns for Christian Work 
in Japan, available in the free packet, “Japan 
Packet for Adult Fellowship Course,” will be 
especially helpful. Another valuable resource is 
Opening Christian Gateways in Japan, an illus- 
trated booklet. (See page 34.) Assign a member 
of the class to report on each booklet. 

Ask someone in the class to tell the story of 
Bibai (in Adult Student), a wonderful story of 
pioneer evangelism. 

Or the class may be divided into four smaller 
groups, each with a section of the lesson to study 
—this is especially good in classes which do not 
study their material in advance. Each group 
should elect a leader who will report to the entire 
group the most important ne asked in 
the various groups. 


®Igiebart, op. cit., page 137-88. 
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Learning About God 


During the coming month our Adult Fel- 
lowship Series unit will deal with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of revelation, under the title 
“Learning About God.” These four lessons 
have been condensed from an earlier unit 
in the former Learning for Life Series. These 
discussions of God and how we learn about 
him were originally written by the late 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

The weekly topics are: 


February 2: “How We Learn About God” 

February 9: “Through Adversity to Knowl- 
edge” 

February 16: “One God Over All” 

February 23: “The Working God” 


“Patterns of Living,’ previously an- 
nounced for February, will be published at a 
later date. 











One group will be assigned to study “Frontiers 
in Urban Areas,” another will be assigned to “In- 
dustrial Evangelism,” another to “Rural Evange- 
lism,” and the fourth to “Visitation Evangelism.” 
A large class may add a fifth group on “Home 
Missions” or “Christian Literature.” 

When the class has reassembled—the small 
groups should meet only ten or fifteen minutes— 
ask the class, Did you know that the native mem- 
bers of the Japanese churches pay most of the cost 
of their work? Our contribution from churches 
in this country and Canada supplements what the 
Japanese themselves contribute to Kingdom work. 
Many of the churches, like Bibai, are self-support- 
ing. 

Allow time for reaction, questions, or discussion 
of this. The discussion may include the fact that 
churches are encouraged to become self-support- 
ing as soon as possible so that funds may be used 
to help start other churches. Note the point that 
subsidies are needed from mission funds to help 
with the publication of needed books and maga- 
zines in Japanese. 

Note in your discussion that missionaries today 
are usually assistants to the Japanese pastors and 
leaders, rather than taking over leadership them- 
selves. With special skills, and usually more edu- 
cation, the missionaries supplement the work of 
the native pastors. 

Ask the group, Are you willing to encourage 
your child to be a missionary? Point out the moral 
and financial help the class can give to some young 
person to train him for missionary work on the 
foreign field. 

Finally, thank God in prayer for the Christian 
workers in Japan. Ask his blessings on them and 
pray that others will respond to his call to serve 
according to their talents in the world-wide pro- 
gram of the Church. 
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EPWORTH NOTES 


Epworth Notes is the small, 
handy, pocket-size edition of the 
International Lesson Series. 

James Talone has painted the 
attractive color illustrations for 
the cover. 

The writers for this quarter are: 
Ensworth Reisner (January), pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; J. Daniel 
Barron (February), District Su- 
perintendent, Wichita Falls Dis- 
trict, North Texas Conference; R. 
P. Marshali (March), editor of the 
North Carolina Christian Advo- 
cate, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Nine pages of this forty-eight- 
page periodical are devoted to each 
lesson. The first two pages contain 
the Scripture lesson, printed in 
parallel columns, from the King 
James and the Revised Standard 
Versions. This makes quick com- 
parisons possible. Seven pages con- 
tain the lesson treatment, divided 
into seven daily readings. Each 
page develops one major emphasis, 
yet the seven pages make one com- 
plete and effective treatment. 


ADULT STUDENT 


The January issue of Adult 
Student includes articles by Roy A. 
Burkhart, Costen J. Harrell, Duane 
Valentry, Leon M. Adkins, and 
Nathaniel F. Forsyth. Edwin Lewis 
and Lance Webb have written the 
International Lesson Series. Emily 
Hodder Shacklock is the author 
of the Adult Fellowship Series unit 
“New Frontiers in Japan.” 

February will contain articles by 
Robert Eleazer, Ted Hightower, 
Bond Fleming, Harold W. Ruopp, 
and Richard Terrill Baker. The In- 
ternational Lessons are written by 
Edwin Lewis, Lance Webb, Grant 
Shockley, and John O. Gross. 
“Learning About God” (Adult 
Fellowship Series) was written by 
the late Francis J. McConnell. 

March will carry articles on cap- 
ital punishment and also “The 
Power of Song.” A five-Sunday 
month, the International Lessons 
are written by Douglas Jackson and 
Robert Montgomery. Gerald E. 
Kneff has written the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series on “Churches 
Working Together.” 


MATURE YEARS 


The January-March issue of this 
pericdical planned for older adults 
has many suggestions for using 
time creatively. 

The editorial on page 1, “Pray 
to Be Useful,” sets the mood for 
this issue. “Sunshine U” describes 
a school in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
that teaches retired persons. 

In the article, “‘One Man’s 
Family’ Mother,” we learn about 
Minetta Ellen who retired from the 
Mother Barbour role at the age 
of eighty. (Some of her recipes are 
included.) 

“Ellen, A Story of Courage” is 
just that—an inspiring story of a 
courageous person. 

The article in the section, “The 
Pastor Calls,” is entitled, “The Im- 
portance of Keeping Busy.” 

These titles give only a hint of 
the treasures provided in each is- 
sue of Mature Years. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


Wesley Quarterly contains the 
International Lesson Series and a 
magazine section providing various 
types of interesting articles. Some 
of these are based on seasonal 
themes while others are related to 
the lesson materials. 

The current issue carries an ar- 
ticle by Samuel M. Shoemaker 
titled “What Is Christian Conver- 
sion?” The ideas found here should 
be especially helpful during this 
Lenten season. 

Related to the program and work 
of our church are two other ar- 
ticles: “Case Histories of Dead 
Letters,” by Frank R. Snavely, and 
“An Appeal to Patrons of Christian 
Learning,” by Woodrow A. Geier. 

Louisa R. Shotwell’s “These 
Things Are Happening” brings us 
a progress report on race relations. 
On this same subject is another 
article, “We People of the South,” 
by William T. Watkins. “Prejudice 
Comes’ High,” by Elizabeth 
Thompson McGowan, suggests 
that an objective look at some of 
our attitudes may prove helpful. 

The lesson treatments have been 
prepared by Paul Morrison, minis- 
ter of Central Methodist Church, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Adult Bible Course for Jan- 
uary-March continues its presen- 
tation of a year’s serious Bible 
study in the Prophets and Psalms. 
This quarter deals with two of the 
literary prophets of the pre-exilic 
period: Amos and Hosea. 

Walter G. Williams is the author 
of these lessons. Dr. Williams is 
professor of Old Testament litera- 
ture and homiletics at the Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and an ordained minister of 
The Methodist Church. 

The lesson plans have been pre- 
pared by Mary E. Moxcey, teacher 
and author living in Claremont, 
California. 

Several books are reviewed on 
the third cover. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Teacher for Adults are com- 
panion pieces—the student’s quar- 
terly and the teacher’s quarterly 
for rural churches. They present 
the International Lesson Series 
with the Scripture printed from 
the King James Version. 

Dr. Earl D. C. Brewer of Emory 
University has written the lesson 
treatments for Bible Lessons for 
Adults. Among the articles in this 
issue are: “The Christian Fellow- 
ship,” “What the Ads Don’t Say,” 
“Acceptable Prayer,” and “A Great 
Person.” 

Rev. Sam Dodson, Jr., pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, has written 
the teacher’s helps in Bible Teach- 
er for Adults. Among the articles 
which precede the lessons are 
these: “O Come, Let Us Worship,” 
“Sources of Saving Power,” and 
“Rural Churches Observe Lent.” 


BRACE UP YOUR MINDS 


This free booklet contains a com- 
plete listing of study units ap- 
proved for adults by the Curricu- 
lum Committee of The Methodist 
Church. 

Order Brace Up Your Minds 
(4412-BE) from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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